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THAT 


SInempenswe ho Mse 


“Ovaltine’ is definitely the most economical bedtime 
beverage. The 1/ld. tin makes 24 delicious cupfuls 
of the most complete, correctly balanced and concen- 
trated nourishment obtainable. 


wally verfect 


‘Ovaltine’ is prepared by exclusive scientific processes 
from Nature's finest foods—malt plus milk plus eggs. This 
wealth of nourishment is rapidly conveyed to body, brain 
and nerves. Not only does * Ovaltine’ ensure sound, 
peaceful sleep, but its special and exceptional properties 
restore your energy while you sleep. 


Best ohtttt 
The world-famous ‘Ovaltine’ Dairy and Egg Farms 
ensure that “ Ovaltine’ is supreme in quality as well as 


economy. * Ovaltine’ is 100 per cent. pure, concentrated 
nourishment. 


Mast popular Lhe World wer 


In countless thousands of homes ‘ Ovaltine’ is the good- 
night drink for every member of the family. Further- 
more, it is the food beverage most widely recommended 
by doctors throughout the world 


Dial 
delicious OMB ti Ne 
-and note the Difference! 
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HOT TEA, BREAD and 
DRIPPING at MIDNIGHT 


is 


given free to hundreds of homeless 
and hungry men and women from 


THE SILVER LADY'S 
NIGHT TRAVELLING CAFE 


Many thousands of Bed and Breakfast Tickets also given. 


Please help by sending a Xmas Gift of money to 
MISS BETTY BAXTER: 


THE SILVER LADY FUND, 6 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C.4, 


We do NOT employ collectors and warn the public against persons collecting for. donations on 


behalf of this fund. ! 
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Please be SANTA CLAUS 


to a destitute little 
one this Christmas. 


There are 
8,200 
boys and girls in 


BARNARDO S | 

HOMES : 
10/- 

will ensure whole- 

some food for one 

child for a fortnight. 


Cheques, cte. 





payable Dr. Barnardo's Homes, should be 
sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney. Causeway, London, E.1. 


(crossed), 
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Christmas 


is made all the brighter and happier by these “little extyas” 
provided by the contributions of friends and supporters. Please 


REMEMBER OUR BOYS 


300 normally in our care between the critical ages of 14 and 18 
are working well in the situations we have found for them,. but 
the wages they earn are insufficient for their support. 


Contributions may be addressed 
to the Honorary Treasurer : 


Hon. Sir Thomas Inskip, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 


Homes for Working Boys 
in London 


12 BUCKINGHAM STREET, LONDON, 


The Rt. 


(Founded 1870) 
W.C.2 


(Incorporated) 


Office : 


























EVERYTHING FOR THEM IS 


LOST 


“The Deaf are isolated, sometimes tolerated, and live in 
a world of their own, feeling hopeless and unwanted” 
. .. these words by a deaf person illustrate the hard 
task confronting them throughout life. This National 
Institute exists to solve the varied problems of the Deaf 
and to help them to become independent. Thousands 
seek its aid yearly. 


% PLEASE REMEMBER THE DEAF 


and help our work for them by a Christmas gift 
to the Secretary, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE DEAF 


105 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Our Industrial Department is of especial help in securing 
employment for the Deaf and giving them advice and guidance. 

















PLEASE MAKE CHRISTMAS REAL 


IN “DARKEST” EAST LONDON 


Neediest Homes, destitute men and women, lonely aged 
Folk, sick, suffering, nerve-racked, crippled and infirm Souls, 
existing under heart-breaking conditions, sorely need the 
hand of Christian sympathy. Through “ Free Meals,” food, 
clothing, coal, Christmas Help, etc., we seek to alleviate their 
miseries and to provide them with Brightness at this Season 
of Goodwill. But our efiorts depend on YOU! 


DO CHEER THEM 
Please send a Christmas ‘‘ Good Cheer’’ Gift now! 


to E. Percy Dennis (Hon. Supt. Minister), 57 Ethelbert 
Gardens, Ilford, Essex.—Thank You! 


SALMON LANE MISSION 


CONDER STREET, LIMEHOUSE, E.14. 


Nearly Half a Century’s Voluntary and Accredited Work ! No Salaries or 
Administration Expenses! Winter ‘* Free Meals” and Relicf Work. 
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\ These British Charities are trying - 


to make Christmas a happy one 
for those in real need. Won't 
Send cheque 
the Appeals 
Spectator, 99 


you help them? 
direct, or to 
Secretary, The 


Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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Forgotten 


Children 


On Christmas morning, will the fatherless, destitute little ones in the homes of The 


Children’s Aid Society find themselves forgotten? * Not if we can help it! 
of what we can do for our children depends on what YOU will do for us. 
Do, please, when 


year has been one of great difficulty. 


Yet so much 
The present 


““ remembering ” the young 


people in your own family circle, remember the longings and the loneliness of these 


“children without families.” 


Please help us to brighten their lives by sending a gift 


towards their special Christmas needs to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


‘Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
COURT ROAD, 


17 LEIGHAM 


Patron: H.M. The King. 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 
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Moral Re-armament 


“He kept the King’s peace on the North 
West Frontier of India better than a regiment 
of soldiers.” 

Lord Roberts on Dr. Pennell of the C.M.S, 
“Missions are the long-range policy of 


peace making.” 
Cecil Northcott in ““Who Claims the World?” 


Please send your Christmas gift to: 


The Church Missionary Society 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4 
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LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROW BY, 


JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the 


sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling ot 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £256,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


YAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E.,. 


Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
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ne A JOYLESS 
CHRISTMAS! 


There are thousands of poor, undernourished and 
unhappy children in London's slums who will 
have a joyless Christmas unless some kind 
people come to their aid.- Won't you help? Give 


with the spirit of seasonal Goodwill. Do send 
whatever you can — money, warm clothing, 
boots or toys, and so help to spread happiness, 


SHAFTESBURY 
8 € ¢ | E T Y (Ragged School 


Union, 1844) 
Patrons: Their Majesties The King, The Queen, and 
Queen Mary. 

FOR 94 YEARS A tw IN CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL SERVICE FOR POOR AND 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 

192 Associated Missions. 


PLEASE 6,800 Cripples registered and befriended. 
SEND A 16 Children’s Homes and Camps. 
GENEROUS 6,000 Voluntary Helpers. 
GIFT TO Mr. CLiFFoRD Carter, General Secretary, 
| John Kirk House, 32 John St., London, W.C.1. 
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Christmas Aelief 


in East London 


KING EDWARD 
INSTITUTION 


Patrons: Their Majesties The King, The Queen, and Queen Mary. 


asks your kind help 


to bring relief and cheer by FREE MEALS to CHILDREN 
and ADULTS, DISTRIBUTION of COAL and BLANKETS, 
MEDICAL RELIEF, CHRISTMAS TREATS, etc. 
@ Special Feature: Christmas Day Party for Lonely People. 
Gifts thankfully acknowledged by Secretary, King Edward Institution, 
17 Three Colts Lane, London, E.2. 
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HEALTH IS AGELESS 
the basis of 
health is changeless. Real 
health — freedom from 
illness —is achieved only 
by keeping the nerves 
nourished and fit, by 
supplying them adequately 
with the essential. foods 
they need. 


“In the present state 


of medical knowledge. .” 


. . and 





To-day, doctors admit “ Medicine is far from being an 
open book. But one day we hope that its problems will 
become as clear as the one basic principle of health— 
that the blood and nervous systems must be fed regularly 
with organic phosphorus and proteid.” This essential 
proteid and organic phosphorus are present in ‘ Sanatogen’” 
in their most easily assimilable forms, 


‘Sanatogen’ safeguards you from illness by removing 
the two major causes of most minor ills—worn nerves and 

‘Sanatogen’ nourishes and repairs worn 
builds red blood 


It gives you the energy and vitality to resist 


weak blood. 


nerves. It strong and vigorous 
corpuscles. 


fatigue and illness 


Live up to life this Winter: 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


(Trade Mark) 


take an eight weeks’ course of 


A brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate 


THE NERVE TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


The word ‘SANATOGEN’ is the Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd., and denotes their 
famous brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate. A ‘GENATOSAN”" product 
made by GENATOSAN Ltd., Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
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When you take off 
your suit ARE YOU | 


STILL WELL-DRESSED? 


A suIT alone cannot make a man well-dressed. He must thy 
equal care and an equal pride in ALL his clothes. Thats 
why particular men choose their underwear-maker as cars. 
fully as they choose their tailor. You will find unimaging 
comfort in Braemar Underwear but you will also find a fit,, 














quality and a workmanship that your own tailor wou 
respect. He and we to- XC) py 
gether can dress you well. “S! AT 5. 


Braemar Underwear for 
Men is sold at most good 
‘shops and stores at prices 


BRaz Mar 











from 10/6 a garment. UNDERWEAR FOR Mii 
PLEASE SEND ME the new leaflet ‘Why You Should 
Wear Wool,’ contatning full particulars of Braemar 
Underwear for Men, 
5 gees eR SEE SEER ARTS? 
ADDRESS ....... 











INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
and at Axtell House, Warwick Street, Loadon, W.i 
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| 42,000 

CHILDREN 
ALREAD! 
PROVIDED 
FOR 


WILL YOU 
BE THEIR 


SANTA 
CLAUS? 


The Smallest GIFT Gratefully received by The Secretary 


ATES Ea RAYS Ie 


WILL FEED A> CHILD 
FOR ONE WEEK 


WILL PROVIDE A 
CHRISTMAS DINNER 
FOR 20 CHILDREN 


PUDDING 
2'- 


£1 
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THE NATION’S OPPORTUNITY 


HIS week Sir John Anderson’s plan for organising 
National Service passed its first trial in Parlia- 
mentary debate successfully. It comprises six essential 
features. A voluntary register will be drawn up of all 
who are willing to enlist in one of the scheduled services. 
To assist volunteers in their choice 20,000,000 copies of a 
handbook describing the various services will be issued. 
Extension of facilities for anti-gas and anti-bomb training 
will be arranged, so that next year 240 instructors a 
month will pass out of the training centres, ready in 
their turn to give instruction locally. In January a 
recruiting scheme will be launched, in which Sir Auckland 
Geddes, himself once Minister of National. Service, will 
give unofficial assistance. In each county and county 
borough National Service Committees will be’set-up for 
purposes of propaganda—maintaining a proper balance 
between the services—and explanation. Finally, 
machinery will be set up for compiling a compulsory 
register in the event of war. 

The essence of Sir John’s plan is his adhesion to the 
voluntary principle; and it is this which has received 
most criticism. It is customary by now for the Govern- 
ment to find its most dangerous opponents on its own 
side ; and in the debate a powerful opposition, demanding 
a compulsory register, was led by Mr. Amery and Sir 
Edward Grigg. There is much to be said for such a 
proposal; it has indeed been advocated in these columns ; 
but Sir John Anderson declares himself convinced that 
all and more than all the men and women needed for the 


| different services will offer themselves voluntarily, and 
“that on that basis a national unity can be maintained 
Which the introduction of a compulsory element would 
*shatter. 


The force of that contention, and of Sir John’s 
claim that the voluntary system be given a fair trial, must 


be recognised. Those opposed to him on that do well 
to give full expression to their views in the House of 
Commons, but they would do very ill if they carried 
the’. opposition so far as to create difficulties for the 
( ,vernment or a division in the country. 

Technically, Sir John’s adherence to the voluntary 
principle has shown to surprising advantage. ‘The reser- 
vation of certain key occupations, and the preparation of 
a special register of the exceptionally qualified, ensures 
that the voluntary services will not enlist men whose 
work is necessary elsewhere. Sir John’s own assurance 
that sufficient volunteers and reserves are available for all 
the services overcomes that difficulty ; and the fact that 
the plan depends in every detail on willing co-operation 
creates the possibility that the services may be used not 
only for defence in war but for work of public value in 
time of peace. Sir John, and the Government, must 
keep perpetually in mind that their primary purpose is to 
create, on a democratic basis, the groundwork for a per- 
manent plan of voluntary public service. But it is to be 
hoped that the Government will pay serious attention to 
Labour’s demand that the National Service Committees 
should be completely representative of all classes. 

The new plan should answer the country’s need. It 
is such a plan as the country has demanded with increasing 
insistence; and in its present form it will not limit but 
strengthen democracy in this country, spiritually as well 
as materially. It can give to every citizen a heightened 
realisation, and a fuller understanding, of what the defence 
of democracy entails ; and the value of such psychological 
factors is incalculable, in peace as well as war. It is for 
the country to show it realises the trust that has been 
placed in it; the willingness of its response will prove 
to every country the resources democracy can command. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


UTRAGEOUS and disturbing though they are, the 
anti-French demonstrations in Italy have in one way 
been of advantage to France, or at least to M. Daladier, 
who has been given an opportunity to make eloquent 
declarations, inspiring to French patriotism, that the absolute 
integrity of all French territory will be maintained. Yet the 
atmosphere in which Herr von Ribbentrop, carefully guarded 
from any contact with the people of Paris, visited France to 
sign the Franco-German “ peace pact,’ was not calculated 
to inspire much confidence. The defeat of the general strike 
has been followed by rone of the conciliatory gestures to the 
workers from which so much could have been expected ; 
indeed it has been followed by more strikes in the mercantile 
marine. Moreover, the Socialists have been driven into a 
position in which they will be content with nothing less than 
the fall of M. Daladier. The Prime Minister cannot afford 
to give any excuse for ascribing to him the belief that the right 
way to bring unity and strength to France is by smashing the 
Left which, for all its errors and weaknesses, still represents 
the vast majority of the French workers, whose support is 
indispensable to the Government if it is to face the dangers 
that threaten France. If such disunity and dissatisfaction 
continue, France cannot expect the increase in production 
which is essential both for her industrial recovery and the 
strengthening of her defences, especially in the air. 
* * * * 


Persecution and Business 


German brutality to the Jews is in one sense unique; the 
German authorities both take pride in torturing a helpless 
race and make money out of it. This combination of persecu- 
tion and business is a notable contribution to the technique 
of Government in Europe. Two decrees issued this week 
illustrate the merely brutal element in this policy. By a 
decree issued by Herr Himmler, Jews are forbidden to own 
or drive motor-cars, because the murder of Vom Rath makes 
this necessary “‘ as a measure of public security.”” A decree 
by Count Helldorf, the notorious police president of Berlin, 
forbids Jews to enter certain areas and leaves them only the 
meanest and poorest districts to live in. Thus the dream of 
reviving the Ghetto is realised. The money-making function 
of anti-Semitism is shown by the decree which compels 
Jews, on the order of the authorities, to sell their businesses, 
estates and properties, and deposit the proceeds in a foreign 
exchange bank. The cumulative result of the decrees is to 
increase the pressure on Jews to escape from Germany by any 
means whatever; this is Herr Hitler’s latest contribution to 
the harmony of Europe. Herr Streicher now asserts that the 
Jewish problem cannot be settled merely by persecuting 
them in Germany. Catholics fear that the confiscatory policy 
applied to the Jews will later be turned against the Church. 

* * * * 
Czecho-Slovakia with a Hyphen 

In the last week Czecho-Slovakia, for it now has a hyphen, 
has elected its new President, Dr. Emil Hacha, and formed a 
Federal Cabinet, headed by M. Beran, leader of the Czech 
agrarians, and Cabinets for Slovakia and Ruthenia. In the 
Federal Cabinet, which will also govern Bohemia, M. Beran 
will have General Sirovy and the Slovak Minister, M. Sidor, 
as his deputy Prime Ministers ; General Sirovy is also Minister 
of National Defence. In a speech this week M. Beran outlined 
the character of the new State; it will be authoritarian, 
depending on co-operation between the two official parties, 
and co-ordinated with Germany economically and politically. 
Economic co-operation with the Reich will play a large part 
in the discussions which will take place during the forth- 
coming visit to Berlin of M. Beran and his Foreign Minister, 
M. Chvalkovsky. In following this policy, the Czechs are 
merely recognising the hard facts of the position created 


by Munich ; but there is little sign that the change arouse 
any enthusiasm in the population. In the Sudete 
inclusion in the Reich was approved by 98.9 per cent. of the 
population in the plebiscite which took place last Sunday, 
The plebiscite, of course, was meaningless, and the majority 
inevitable. The difficulties of the Gleichschaltung with th: 
Reich are illustrated by the large purchases of food’ which 
Germany has had to make in Czecho-Slovakia owing to the 
problem of feeding the Sudetenland. 
* * x * 


The Iron Guards 


The attempted murder of Professor Goanga, of Chy 
University, led last week to severe reprisals against Rumania’; 
National Socialist Movement, the Iron Guard. Ata meeting 
following the attempt King Carol and M. Calinescu, the 
Minister of the Interior, decided to adopt drastic measures; 
the next day it was announced that 14 Iron Guards, including 
the imprisoned leader of the movement, M. Codreanu, 
and the three assassins of M. Duca, the Prime Minister, had 
been “shot while attempting to escape.” Two days later 
the three Iron Guards who had tried to murder. Professor 
Goanga, were also shot in the same circumstances. The 
sudden epidemic of escapism among the Iron Guards is 
curious ; it may be the prelude to a new wave of. terrorism, 
But the most curious feature of the episode is that King 
Carol’s decision was taken immediately upon his return to 
Bucharest from his visit to Germany, where his discussions 
with the German leaders were said to have been extremely 
friendly. Germany is not disinterested in the fate of National 
Socialism in Rumania; and after a few days of restraint, 
the German Press, led by the Angriff, has broken into violent 
abuse of King Carol and Mme. Lupescu. Rumania is the 
next independent State on Germany’s eastward path. 

* * * x re 


Mr. Pirow’s Return 


Mr. Pirow, the South African Defence Minister, has 
returned from his tour of Europe more gloomy than he set 
out. He left South Africa with a plan which, by securing 
colonial concessions from other countries, including Portugal 
and Belgium, would forestall German demands _ for the 
restitution of Tanganyika and South West Africa by the 
Union. He is later believed to have prepared an alternative 
plan in which colonial concessions were to be made at the 
cost of Great Britain and France. His statement this week 
that Europe is drifting to war and must face a major crisis in 
the spring can only be taken as an indication that his proposals 
have had little success ; and indeed during his visit to Berlin 
the German Press announced that Germany was not interested 
in alternatives to the return of the former German colonies. 
Mr. Pirow attributes the drift to war to a “ state of mind which 
refuses to make any substantial sacrifice for peace.” After 
Munich, such an accusation can hardly be made against the 
Western Powers ; but no sacrifice appears to have been offered 
by Mr. Pirow himself during his tour. His statement can 
only be accepted as evidence of the state of mind which 
prevails in Rome and Berlin; and as yet another warning 
against the “ spring crisis ” which is predicted by a growing 
number of reliable observers of the European situation. 

* * x * 
The Issues at Lima 


The issues at the eighth Pan-American Conference, which 
opens on December 9th at Lima, emerge more clearly when 
they are seen in the perspective of previous conferences. 
These are normally held every five years,and the Conference 
at Montevideo in 1933 was notable for the fact that the 
United States virtually abandoned the policy of interference 
in South American affairs. On that occasion, too, the scope 
of topics to be discussed was greatly widened and the issues 
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then raised such as fiscal policy, are likely to loom large in 
this year’s discussions. After Montevideo, however, President 
Roosevelt summoned an extraordinary conference at 
Buenos Ayres in 1936, which concerned itself with the peace 
elationships between the aitferent countries. The “policy of 
the good neighbour ” which was confirmed at these two con- 
ferences is now the goveining factor in the relations between 
Washington and the South American capitals. The 
United States remains primus inter pares among the South 
American States, but the different countries now see their 

blems as issues common to them all, and it is in that spirit 
that the delegations will meet at Lima. Already in the debates 
on the naval estimates in the United States it has been made 
clear that the defence of the Americas as a whole has to be 
envisaged. Lima will, it is expected, give more substance 
to the rather intangible results of Buenos Ayres, and will 
explore further the implications of regional collective security. 
Another object will be to combat the infiltration of Fascist 
jdeas, the recent growth in which is causing general alarm. 

* * x *x 


The Condition of the Land 

The collapse of Mr. Morrison’s Milk Bill once again illus- 
trates the failure of the Government’s agricultural -policy. 
The Ministry of Agriculture is the grave of promising careers ; 
soon no one will be rash enough to undertake its responsi- 
bilities. Meanwhile the structure of the agricultural industry, 
precariously supported by tariffs and subsidies, grows increas- 
ingly shaky. and the fertility of the land itself declines. In a 
letter to The Times this week, signed by Lord Bledisloe and 
three others, an appeal is made for more information about 
the plans which the Government professes to have ready for 
an immediate increase in agricultural production on the out- 
break of war. The plans may be there, but no one knows 
what they are, the farmer has not been prepared, and worse 
still the condition of the land itself is such that it is doubtful 
if it will respond to the demands which will be made. As the 
letter says, an expansion of production in wartime must 
depend on how far the land’s fertility, actual and potential, 
is maintained in peace. This is possible only if the agricultural 
industry is in a sound economic position. Unfortunately 
there is mo agreement on how this is to be achieved ; 
and the Government, with its own measures defeated, 
might well consider the suggestion made this week, by Sir 
Reginald Dorman-Smith, that a Royal Commission on 
Agriculture should be set up, whose report might provide a 
basis for a consistent and intelligible long-term policy. 

‘ *x * x x 


The Freedom of the Press 


In so far as the passage of arms between Mr. Geoffrey 
Mander and the Home Secretary in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday resulted in a repetition by Sir Samuel Hoare 
of his pledge that the Official Secrets Act should be invoked 
only when “issues of grave importance to the safety and 
welfare of the State ’’ were concerned, and that, if practicable, 
the Act should be amended accordingly, the discussion may 
be said to have served a useful purpose. That Act was put 
into operation most improperly against a journalist in one 
trivial case recently, and it is very necessary to have an 
assurance that there will be no repetition of that. But speaking 
generally alarm about threats to the freedom,of the Press 
is being a little overdone. The Official Secrets Act is the 
only serious danger. Pressure by Ministers is only effective 
so far as editors and other journalists choose to let themselves 
be pressed, and for the most part their reverence for the 
average member of the average Cabinet is not such that they 
are prompted to surrender their own judgement the moment 
a Minister looms in sight. The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance—that was never truer than in this particular con- 
text. At the same time the inexpediency of crying wolf too 
often and too loudly is worth emphasising. A day may come 
when the danger may be real, and it is important to distinguish 
between true and false alarms. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : It took the House 
of Commons only four hours and a quarter to approve the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Official Secrets Acts. 
That the debate should peter out in this way would have 
seemed incredible last July. However, the events of September 
and October have dwarfed the Sandys affair, and the Report 
showed that the whole business arose from a series of mis- 
understandings and errors of judgement. Not even Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn, who delivered by far his best speech since 
his return to Westminster in 1936, was very fierce in his 
censures of the Attorney-General and the War Minister. No 
one had much to say in criticism of Mr.: Sandys. Indeed the 
general view appeared to be that in the circumstances he 
was justified in the actions which he took. For the first time 
in this Parliament, Mr. Churchill failed to get the best of a 
verbal encounter, when he was challenged by Mr. Hore- 
Belisha to prove his allegations that his (Mr. Hore-Belisha’s) 
speeches had been misleading. Mr. Churchill produced a 
sheaf of press cuttings and the House waited in delighted 
expectancy, but on this occasion he had failed to get his 
tackle in order, and the apt quotation was not forthcoming. 
On the whole, however, the debate showed that Members of all 
parties still appreciate the importance of the issues involved, 
and are apprehensive as to the use that may be made at 
some future time of the powers contained in the Official 
Secrets Acts. 

* * * * 

Sir John Anderson stands high in the regard of his fellow 
Members, but he has still to cultivate a House of Commons 
manner. This, however, was not the chief reason why Tues- 
day’s Debate on the National Register was not altogether a 
success from the Government’s point of view. The Opposition 
parties, though willing enough to play their part in a national 
effort, were suspicious, and it is undoubtedly a pity that their 
leaders were not taken into consultation before the plan 
was made public. Many Conservatives were bitterly dis- 
appointed at the lack of compulsion, particularly Mr. Amery 
and Sir Edward Grigg. There was also uneasiness, in many 
parts of the House, regarding the personnel of the National 
Service Committees, and there was a general feeling that 
improved methods of publicity were needed in the cam- 
paign for recruits. 

* * * * 

The calibre of new Members is nowadays very high. 
Last week Mr. Quintin Hogg’s maiden speech was pronounced 
the most successful in this Parliament, but on Tuesday 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett did even better. Having heard him, 
the House no longer marvels at the Bridgwater result. The 
most interesting passage was when he said that nothing had 
helped him so much as the Prime Minister’s recent reproach 
to the leader of the Opposition for expressing his belief that 
the Munich Agrdement was a blunder. On that occasion 
Mr. Chamberlain said : 

“If the Right Hon. Gentleman really supposes that, I 
am sorry that he should say so publicly. It is not one of the 
characteristics of the Totalitarian States, at any rate, that 
they are accustomed to foul their own nests.” 


One has heard from other sources that this retort has done 
Mr. Chamberlain no little harm. It has given some colour 
of justification to those extreme critics who go about the 
country alleging that the Prime Minister has Fascist 
sympathies. 
* x x x 

Private Members have made excellent use of their time this 
year and Mr. Noel Baker is to be congratulated, both for 
initiating a most interesting discussion on the colonial issue 
and for the manner in which he stated his case. Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, who is listened to with increasing respect by 
the House, convincingly defended the Government’s attitude 
in refusing to place all our colonial territories under the 
mandate system. 
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T is a part of the grim irony of the times in which 
we live that on the very afternoon when M. Bonnet 
and Herr von Ribbentrop were signing in Paris a 
declaration which, combined with the similar declaration 
signed by Mr. Chamberlain and Herr Hitler at Munich, 
might seem to have made peace in Western Europe 
secure, Sir John Anderson should have been expounding 
to the House of Commons the measures the Government 
found it necessary to take to assure the best employment 
of the nation’s man-power in the event of war. And 
paradox was carried further still by the fact that while 
one partner in the German-Italian “ axis ” was avowing 
sentiments of peace and friendship towards France, the 
other should be directing against France an insufferable 
campaign of insult and menace. The relation between 
the two events is not clear. There has sometimes been 
reason to believe that by a tacit or explicit division of 
destructive effort Germany would make herself responsi- 
ble for anti-British propaganda and Italy for anti-French, 
but there seems to be ground for thinking that in this 
case Germany is by no means gratified that the presence 
of her Foreign Minister in the French capital on a 
mission of conciliation should be taken by her axis- 
partner as the occasion for an unprecedented display of 
anti-French venom. 

It is too soon to estimate the value of the Bonnet- 
Ribbentrop declaration. The precedent of the Munich 
declaration, which it so closely resembles, is not en- 
couraging, for the signature of that document, which 
the Prime Minister believed was to give us peace in 
our time, has failed conspicuously to effect a relaxation 
of tension. It may be contended that that is the conse- 
quence of the introduction of a new factor, the barbarous 
measures taken by Herr Hitler against the Jews and the 
just and unconcealed condemnation provoked in this 
country of brutality which it would be craven to ignore, 
and that the Franco-German declaration has been more 
carefully and deliberately prepared than the Anglo- 
German. That is true, and the difference may properly be 
emphasised. France has reacted strongly against 
Germany’s persecution of the Jews, but her protests were 
rather overshadowed by her own internal situation and 
therefore assumed less prominence. And it may quite well 
be that Germany, satisfied with her success in breaking up 
France’s system of alliances in Eastern Europe, and 
anxious to avoid complications in her rear as she resumes 
her historic drive towards the East, is quite ready to 
give, and to honour until some strong reason arises for 
dishonouring it, a pledge to respect France’s eastern 
frontier. It cannot be forgotten that Herr Hitler gave 
as explicit and public an undertaking to respect the 
Locarno agreement regarding the demilitarisation of 
the Rhineland; even so the new declaration may be 
regarded as meaning rather more than nothing. 

It may, for example, mean something in relation to 
Italy. For the declaration has been hailed in the 
German Press with satisfaction, though not with 
enthusiasm, and the people, who are in the main intent 
on peace, may be zssumed to have welcomed it more 
cordially. That would make it more difficult for Herr 


Hitler to reconcile them to a war of aggression against 
France—much more to a war in support of Italian 
aggression against France. 


That reasonable assumption 
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unless, as is probably enough the case, there is in Fascig 
circles so inflated a conception of Italy’s armed strength 
that France is regarded much as Germany regardej 
Czechoslovakia. There may be some undue presumption 
on the support Germany would offer to further q 
deliberately provocative policy from which the Germa 
Government itself would have nothing to gain. And 
there is no doubt some truth, perhaps considerable 
truth, in the ingenuous assertion made by Signor 
Farinacci, the former Secretary-General of the Fascig 
Party, in the Regime Fascista on Monday, that “ Italy’s 
young men wish to live in a state of spiritual mobilisation 
from the first day to the last day of the year, with but a 
single hope, that of. being called on to fight.” In the 
need, both in Germany and Italy, of fomenting a per- 
petual state of ebullience if support of the régime is to be 
maintained lies an obvious and grave danger to world 
peace. Nazis and Fascists must always have an enemy; 
the necessity for that is the greater as economic and other 
difficulties increase. To it the German attack on the 
Jews and the Italian attack on France may certainly be 
ascribed in part. 


It is, of course, denied in Italy that the Government 
has any responsibility for the anti-French demonstrations, 
The cynicism of the disclaimer is palpable. The first 
manifestations took place after a speech in which Count 
Ciano, the Foreign Minister, paid warm tribute to the 
British Prime Minister and did not mention France, and 
they are known to have been prearranged. They could 
have been silenced at a word, and the Press attacks, which 
have been of an incredible virulence, can only have been 
made with the Government’s full approval. Only two 
alternatives exist. Either the Government is incapable 
of controlling the people, or it is deliberately tolerating 
the intolerable. It is only habituation to Italian standards 
of international conduct that enables the world to see in 
the reckless and perilous demand for the transfer to 
Italy of Nice, Corsica and Tunis an omen less sinister 
than it seems. France has, of course, protested against 
the anti-French demonstrations, and rightly. The 
British Ambassador, again most rightly, has made clear 
to Count Ciano the effect the demonstrations must have 
in this country, where in fact they are condemned 
unequivocally by men of every party. The Italian papers 
have concealed that fact, and even suggested that British 
opinion was adverse to France. It is therefore most 
salutary that the B.B.C. in its foreign news bulletin on 
Tuesday should have proclaimed in French, German and 
Italian the “virtual unanimity” of the British Press 
and public opinion in support of the French protest 
against the Italian demands. That is a brief and necessary 
statement of fact ; its issue is an opportune reminder of 
the utility of the foreign news bulletins. 


The demand for Tunisia, which has been a French 
protectorate since 1881, and where the Italian popula- 
tion, though considerable, is less than the French, has 
no justification, and the French will, of course, refuse 
to discuss it. The Italian action has made their position 
more difficult, for it has inevitably produced anti-Italian 
riots, which the French authorities have had to suppress, 
in Tunis. It is not conceivable that Italy contemplates 
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ing her desire for Tunis a casus belli. She is far 
more probably playing the old game of. presenting a 
demand, however preposterous, in the hope of getting 
compensation elsewhere as the price of withdrawing 
it, France will refuse to lend herself to that manoeuvre 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Chamberlain will make 
it clear that in that she has our full support. The 
Prime Minister has unfortunately weakened his position 
in regard to Italy by abandoning the condition—a 


BRITAIN AND THE 


N the day on which these lines appear Lord 
Baldwin is to appeal at a Mansion House meeting 
for subscriptions from those of his fellow-citizens who 
cannot themselves adopt a refugee child, but are in a 
position to contribute to a fund for the support. of such 
children in this country. He will not appeal in vain, 
for the gravity of the refugee problem, of which this 
is only a part, is being burned into the heart and con- 
science of this country almost daily by the reports in 
the Press of some new cruelty, indignity or spoliation 
imposed by the Government of Germany on the 
miserable and unoffending Jews who are allowed neither 
the right of normal existence within the country nor, 
in most cases, the right to leave it. There need be no 
attempt to disguise what is happening. Germany is 
confiscating the property of the half-million Jews within 
her borders and, so far as she allows them to cross her 
frontier at all, throwing them naked and penniless on 
the work!. The world is entitled logically to say it 
cannot take them on such terms. Its responsibility for 
what that attitude would involve for the unhappy 
victims would not be a tenth of what Germany must 
bear at the bar of history. But it cannot be adopted. 
In the matter of giving harbourage to refugees we have 
anational tradition of which we are entitled to be proud, 
and we cannot be false to it. 

We are, indeed, far from being false to it. An immense 
amount of voluntary effort is being exerted, with notable 
and visible effect, on behalf of refugees, political and 
racial, Jewish and Aryan, from Germany, from Austria, 
from what was Czechoslovakia and is now Germany. 
There has been no stint either of money or of self- 
sacrificing labour. But the problem, if it is to be tackled 
as it should be, cannot be tackled by voluntary organisa- 
tions alone. It is too vast and too complex. What is 
needed is a comprehensive and practical co-ordination 
of official and voluntary effort, such as has necessitated 
in another field the appointment of Sw John Anderson 
to organise National Service. It is not clear that the 
Government, for all its sympathetic attitude, has yet 
recognised that necessity. For while declaring that 
none could be more anxious to promote .a solution 
of this problem, it is leaving the voluntary relief 
organisations to face the intolerable strain on their 
resources alone, and is giving no financial help to 
any of them. Delay in the,mere mechanics of granting 
visas to people whose applications are in order is 
resulting in the loss of home, livelihood, and life itself. 
The relief organisations are giving the Home Office 
invaluable assistance by helping to investigate individual 
applications for visas and take responsibility for aliens 
to whom permits are granted. The least that may be 
asked is that some grant should be made them in respect 


settlement of the Spanish question—on which ratifica- 
tion of the: Anglo-Italian Agreement had been made 
to depend. He would weaken it dangerously if he 
yielded to. Italian pressure either on France and Tunis 
or on the Non-Intervention Committee’s agreement 
to the effect that belligerent rights could only be granted 
to General Franco when a proportionate number of 
foreign troops (which now means all) had been with- 
drawn from each side in Spain. 


REFUGEE PROBLEM 


of such services, so that their very limited funds may 
be devoted to the actual support of refugees. 

But there is another aspect of the question. The 
Home Secretary is right to declare that the problem “ is 
and must remain international.” It is to the Evian Con- 
ference and the committees it appointed that the world 
looks for generous, constructive measures, but for the 
most part it has so far looked in vain. Too often in the 
past the declaration that a problem is international has 
meant that each country leaves responsibility to the rest. 
Great Britain at least must not fall under that reproach, 
or consent to be numbered in the ranks of those who, 
according to Mr. Pirow’s declaration this week, give only 
sympathy to those to whom the opposite camp give only 
one-way passports. Nothing could make Mr. Pirow’s 
analysis more helpful than the knowledge that it is to be 
followed by generous action on the part of the Union of 
South Africa. Great Britain since 1933 has admitted 
only 11,000 refugees—a five-years total which compares 
none too creditably with the annual admission of over 
35,000 by the United States. 

The first need of the refugees, who are not allowed to 
bring their assets with them, is money. Without that 
they can be neither temporarily supported nor per- 
manently settled. What the total needed may prove to 
be it is impossible to estimate, but it will clearly be 
beyond the scope of private charity, or even the resources 
of a single Government. It is for the States which at 
Evian showed their concern for the refugees to co-operate 
in raising an international loan, guaranteed by the several 
Governments. We are not without experience of inter- 
national funds internationally administered, as witness 
the Greek settlement loan and other loans arranged by the 
League of Nations. Great as are the demands on our 
own Exchequer, it ought not to be beyond the Govern- 
ment’s resources to grant money for specific purposes. 
It is proposed, for instance, to offer undeveloped—and 
for the most part unwanted—land for Jewish settlement. 
Could a grant not be made in the mean time to train 
young Jews in preparation for agricultural work in the 
new territories? Ideals can be profitable as well as 
noble, and we are a practical nation. We should benefit 
from such a development of new areas. The Jews, 
who have already tackled the refugee problem on an 
heroic scale, would spare no effort to make any scheme 
a success and any capital we expended would be an 
investment. 

The opposition to immigration is based almost entirely 
on misunderstanding. An influx of workers tends not 
to diminish but to increase employment. One English 
business firm that has had contact with 3,000 refugees 
from Germany has estimated that the various busi- 
nesses started by them are giving employment to between 
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nine and twelve thousand people. It is calculated that 
for every Jew who has entered this ‘country two unem- 
‘ployed Englishmen are at work. The refugees, moreover, 
include some of the most gifted men and women of our 
day. Their specialised ability raises the standard of 
living and does credit to the country. 

Faced as we are with the perils of a declining popula- 
tion, we should gain by an increase of workers and the 
release of purchasing-power through lowered prices 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NEW aspect of the censorship controversy is raised by the 
intimation of the Board of Film Censors, after consulta- 
tion with the India Office, that a projected film dealing with 
the Indian Mutiny will not be licensed. The director of the 
projected picture is naturally aggrieved, particularly since, 
as he explains, he proposed to emphasise the fact that the 
majority of the defenders of Lucknow were Indians, “ and 
that out of the defence of Lucknow had arisen the new 
tradition of India, of the British and the Indians co-operating.” 
That is all very laudable, but suppose the film were made 
and the Censors (or the India Office) after seeing it decided 
that the moral had not been so convincingly drawn as to 
justify the film’s exhibition; Mr. Maurice Elvey (who was 
to have directed the picture) would then have seen a vast 
expenditure incurred for nothing. He seems distinctly 
better off for being stopped before he. had begun. I for 
one find it hard to challenge the India Office’s opinion that 
any film of the Mutiny would be undesirable. After all, 
there is all the rest of history to choose from. No one who 
knows anything of conditions in India today can doubt 
that the production of a Mutiny film would be highly 
inadvisable. 
* * * * 

The hundreds of self-sacrificing people in this country 
who are working with admirable devotion ten or twelve hours 
a day trying, with hopelessly inadequate funds, to make 
life livable for the penniless refugees landing daily on these 
shores will no doubt have read with much the same feelings 
as mine the account in Tuesday’s Daily Telegraph of how 


A dinner which took six months to plan, and on which 
35 cooks spent 10 hours of preparation, was eaten at the 
May Fair Hotel last night, when 350 epicures attended 
the thirty-fourth annual dinner of the Réunion des 
Gastronomes. . . . The dishes of six countries were 
blended into a superb seven-course meal. Much of the 
food was sent long distances by air. . . . The cost was 
difficult to calculate. A private person ordering such a 
meal could expect to pay several pounds a head. 


St. Paul was an excellent stylist. ‘“ Whose god is their 
belly,” is an admirable phrase. Public worship of that organ 
at such a cost at such a time seems less admirable. 

*x * * * 


Readers of this column who had up to a week ago sub- 
scribed £120 for the needs of the Sudeten German refugees 
at present in Surrey have now doubled that amount. I 
visited the Holmbury St. Mary settlement last. Sunday, and 
four of its inmates visited me. They are hard at work 
learning English, with the help of relays of volunteer-teachers, 
and told me (not in English) with confident hopefulness how 
one of their leaders had just sailed for Canada to try to 
arrange for the establishment there of a Sudeten German 
community, whose members would so far as possible follow 
their own trades and professions, and where practicable manu- 
facture in Canada goods which hitherto they had been 
making in their own country and exporting to Canada. But 
at the best there will be many weeks to spend in what is 
little better than makeshift accommodation in the. country 
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REFUGEES: BRITISH POLICY AND PRACTICE 


By FRANK SINGLETON 


«IVHE Danube is always left for them,” said Field-Marshal 
Goering, speaking of the non-Aryans in Germany. 
Those countries which, like Great Britain, choose to think 
differently are as a result faced with the problem of dealing 
with refugees ; a problem terrible in its urgency, and formid- 
able in extent. Many criticisms are being heard at the 
moment. The Government is said to be doing too much, 
or too little, or it is doing that little with hopeless inefficiency 
and neglecting or prejudicing the case of our own unem- 
ployed. What, however, actually is the system of dealing 
with refugees in this country, and how does it work ? 

It is necessary. to distinguish clearly between the policy 
aspect of the problem and the methods by which the decisions 
of the Government are carried out. The policy was stated 
by the Prime Minister and the Home Secretary in the debate 
in the House of Commons on November 21st this year. 
They recognised the magnitude and urgency of the problem. 
The Prime Minister gave an assurance that steps had already 
been initiated towards determining the practical contribution 
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which the British Empire could offer in order to promote 
the success of the system of planned migration envisaged 
by the Inter-governmental Committee. —The Home Secretary 
declared that no government was more anxious “ to mitigate 
to the utmost the suffering that is now inflicted on hundreds 
of thousands of unfortunate people.” 

At the same time the extent to which the rescue of thousands 
can be organised, temporary refuge provided, and large- 
scale migration for hundreds of thousands carried out must 
remain entirely dependent upon private effort. Cases are 
still admitted on their individual merits. The Government 
gives no material help to enable the voluntary societies to 
relieve the Home Office of some of the necessary work ; 
and if any use is to be made of the possibilities of the Colonial 
Empire, the voluntary organisations must themselves take 
the responsibility of surveying, at their own expense, the 
available land in Tanganyika, British Guiana and elsewhere, 
and assume “‘ full responsibility for the cost of preparing the 
land and of settling refugees of suitable types as the land is 
made available.” No maximum number is insisted on 
beyond which refugees are refused admission in any circum- 
stances. Each case is judged on its merits, whether it 
fulfils the conditions on which permits are granted. Under 
those conditions aliens are only admitted to this country if 
their maintenance can be guaranteed either by the voluntary 
organisations or by generous individuals. People may 
spend a period of training in this country, but they must be 
maintained in the same way. The Government has to 
safeguard the interests of the unemployed and repeats 
that it cannot admit refugees indiscriminately. Any 
criticism of this policy—and formidable criticism is all too 
possible—should be directed at the Government and not at 
the civil servants and officials who are trying to operate the 
machinery. The policy could be changed and the machinery 
would then work differently. 

The present machinery for administering the Aliens 
Act would not be able to work at all without the voluntary 
societies. Some of these have been in existence in a less 
extended form for many years. The Jewish Welcome 
Committee, for instance, did admirable work over a long 
period in the East End. There was always a steady trickle 
of refugees requiring assistance. On April Ist, 1933, the 
flood burst and on May 15th the committee took over the 
fifth floor at Woburn House. Since then the Austrian 
Anschluss, the Sudetenland events and the pogrom have 
added daily to the burden of suffering which it is the object 
of this organisation to lighten. The “ Fifth Floor” is 
famous all over the world. Other organisations have been 
formed by various bodies to look after the special interests 


of Austrians, Germans, Czechs, Christians, to place domestic 
servants or to consider the professions. Some of these 
are small, some like the important organisation which 
operates from the Friends House in the Euston Road are 
on a large scale. They are all brought together by the 
Co-ordinating Committee in Mecklenburgh Square. All 
these voluntary workers are struggling to carry out a task 
which is already beyond their powers and must become 
increasingly so. They have displayed unbelievable resources 
of kindness and initiative and they are indefensibly over- 
worked. To walk round from one organisation to the 
other is to have the significance of the newspaper reports 
brought to life in front of one. ‘“ Push; Driicken; Tlaciti,”’ 
says the notice on the door of the Czech Refugee organisation 
—a reminder that people are arriving in London without 
even the comfort of communication except with their own 
nationals. 

The voluntary organisations concern themselves with all 
aspects of the refugees’ problems. They advise upon ths 
suitability of making applications, explain what regulations 
must be complied with, deal with people who are prepared 
to take refugees, and present to the Aliens Department 
of the Home Office the stream of applications for visas with 
which those harassed officials have to deal. The civil 
servants, like the organisers of the voluntary organisations, 
are overworked. There have been cases of unbearable 
hardship made worse by the time taken in the mere machinery 
of granting visas. People have been arrested in the recent 
pogrom in Germany whose applications were in long before. 
A delay of weeks, or in some cases months, has meant starva- 
tion, loss of lodgings and sometimes death for the victims. 
People in this country interested in some particular individual 
have taken the case up with the Home Office only to find 
that thousands of others have precedence. Instances have 
been substantiated in the Press and others could be added. 

The fault does not lie with the officials. All the organisers 
of the voluntary committees who work with the Home Office 
have nothing but kindness and industrious attention to 
report. The fault lies mainly in the fact that the machinery 
is hopelessly inadequate for the task. Fortunately there 
are signs that a beginning has been made in tackling the 
problem of organisation. The voluntary societies are to an 
increasing extent relieving the Home Office of the pre- 
liminary investigations whereby each case is “ vetted.” 
Although each case must still be considered on its merits, 
exceptions are being made in the case of one or two groups. 
Domestic servants are sponsored by the domestic bureau 
of the Co-ordinating Committee, and children, sponsored 
by responsible bodies or individuals, are being admitted in 
groups. The staff at the Home Office has also been enlarged 
and is to be extended even more. The accommodation is 
also to be extended. 

In considering the advisability of admitting large numbers 
of aliens into this country it is necessary to bear the relevant 
figures in mind. They show that the numbers are actually 
very small. In the normal way many foreigners visit this 
country on pleasure or business, generally for short periods. 
In 1937, for instance, 535,000 aliens entered the United 
Kingdom and 524,000 went out. When an alien is here 
for more than a certain length of time he is asked to register 
with the police. There are still fewer than 200,000 aliens 
registered with the police. In 1936 there were 186,000, 
in 1937 193,000, in 1938 196,000. These figures should 
alone suffice to check any talk of the country being “ flooded 
with aliens.” 

Finally, on the question of unemployment the Home 
Secretary stated in the House on November 21st that, whilst 
as a sequel to recent events in Europe 11,000 German 
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refugees had been settled in this country, 15,000 British 
workmen had been given employment as a direct result. 
It is facile and misleading to jump to the conclusion that 
because a foreigner is working a British workman has there- 
fore been displaced. This country has, on the contrary, 
definitely benefited from admitting aliens. 

The Ministry of Labour regulations demand that aliens 
should secure from the Ministry a labour permit which is 
only granted when there is evidence that employers have 
been unable to secure satisfactory labour in this country. 
Any long-range view of the unemployment problem must 
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take into account too the disturbing factor of a degln: 
population, which according to Prof. Carr Saunders iS One 
of the main causes of unemployment and one which mu 
become increasingly serious. “ If fertility and mortalipy” 
he writes, “‘ continued to decline for 50 years in the manne, 
suggested by the figures for the last decade, and then remaing 
constant, the population would begin to decline in 193, 
would be reduced to 64 per cent. of its present size jn 0 
years, and to a total of only 4 millions in a century fio, 
now.” If we are to preserve our liberal democratic heritage 
we must continue-our historic hospitality. 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE ROADS 


By ARNOLD PLANT (Cassel Professor of Commerce in the University of London) 


Y their well-ventilated demand for “a square deal” 
the four great railway companies of this country 
have drawn general attention to their appeal for emancipa- 
tion from “a whole series of statutory restrictions and 
regulations which clog the operation of the machine.” 
We must be clear on the magnitude of the immediate 
problem. With the slackening in trade, railway traffic 
has declined over the past year, but in aggiegatc, taking 
passenger, goods and coal traffic together, receipts still 
range higher in the first forty-seven weeks of 1938 than 
they were in 1936, after several years of progressive 
improvement. There is no prospect of widesprecd abandon- 
ment of useful railway services. To the extent that the 
public has gone over to the road, a pruning process has 
become appropriate. Parts of the railway service have 
ceased to possess value, and the railways are wise to avoid 
expense which brings no return. Their financial embarrass- 
ment is thereby reduced. But the situation is one which 
calls for quiet readjustment, not for panic. The country 
is not confronted by a threat of breakdown of useful facilities 
such as might justify desperate measures. Unused train 
services may be withdrawn, branch lines still further dis- 
continued, but the main arterial railway system will remair. 
In the event of war, to the extent that it appears strategically 
wise, having regard to vulnerability from the air, to depend 
upon the railways as well as the road for the extension of 
vital services, the system will continue to be available. 
The recent decline in railway traffic is due to the slackening 
of trade. Had it not been for the improvement in road trans- 
port facilities, the slump in business activity might indeed 
have been far greater. To some extent, the new road services 
have, of course, benefited the railways, but by and large they 
have been preferred by the public to the corresponding 
railway facilities. The significance of that public preference 
must not be misunderstood. Road motor-transport has 
proved itself cheaper and more convenient for a vast range 
of traffic. Our industrial competitors in other countries 
have enjoyed an extension of road facilities which have enor- 
mously strengthened their competing power, to say nothing 
of strategic advantage, and the spectacle of declining railway 
activity has not everywhere been allowed to hinder, to the 
extent that it has in this country, the exploitation of this new 
development. It is possible that we have allowed our minds 
to be unduly influenced by the comparisons which the Rail- 
ways Act of 1921 has compelled us continually to make be- 
tween the pre-War and the present-day earning capacity of the 
railways. It is nopart of the purpose of our economic system 
to maintain intact in a changing world the values and earnings 
of particular businesses. If a full measure of economic pro- 
gress is to be secured, those values and earnings must depend 
upon the extent of public patronage of the services offered. 
Provided that the power of the public to choose freely be- 
tween alternative transport facilities was jealously preserved, 
Parliament may have acted wisely in 1921 in instructing the 
Railway Rates Tribunal to a/low the railway companies to 
earn a net revenue equal to, but no more than, that which 
they secured in 1913, with due allowance for subsequent 





expenditure and economies. But, whether or not thy 
method assisted in providing an adequate check up 
monopoly, there is no doubt at all that to interpret thy 
decision as though it entitles the railways to be enabled 
secure that “ standard” figure, at the cost of denying to tk 
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public the opportunity for enjoying to the full the benefit of 
new invention, is simply to endanger the economic future of 
the whole community for the benefit of a sectional interest, 


The spokesmen for the railways insist that they have no 
sought in any way to be given a preferential position, and thy 
they have no such preference. But it must be remembered 
that since 1930 road transport has been subject to drastic 
restrictions, as regards both development and charges, such 
as the railways would surely have pronounced intolerabk, 
had they been imposed equally upon them. Since the passing 
of the Road Traffic Act of 1930, the public has not bee 
allowed to indulge frecly its preference for motor-coach 
journeys at cheap fares, because district Traffic Commi. 
sioners, petitioned by representatives of the railways and other 
operators, have held the opinion that existing services are 
sufficient and the proposed fares unreasonably low. Traders 
have been denied the right, since the passing of the Road 
and Rail Traffic Act of 1933, to avail themselves of the 
services of would-be road hauliers, only too willing to cary 
their merchandise at low rates, because the same Traffic 
Commissioners, following again the submissions of repre: 
sentatives of the railways and of .other existing operators, 
have refused them licences for similar reasons. The con- 
venient system whereby traders could on occasion carry goods 
for each other is being rapidly suppressed, and. their only 
escape from the higher charges which obtain is to acquire 
vehicles solely for their own usc and add. to congestion by 
running them partly empty. It would be of interest to know 
what the attitude of the railway companies would be toa 
proposal that the road operators should be equally free 
oppose, before the Traffic Commissioners, the addition ofa 
new service of passenger trains, or the acquisition of additiond 
goods wagons, on the ground that the existing traffic facilities 
were adequate. 


In some quarters, it is still supposed that the road users 
are not paying sufficient in special taxes to cover the full 
cost of the roads. It should be said in fairness to the railway 
companies that they have not taken that attitude since the 
Finance Act of 1933, following the Salter Conference, 
imposed drastic increases in vehicle licence duties. But it 
should be added that the proceeds of those duties, even 
when paid into the old Road Fund, were not fully applied 
to the provision of roads adequate to the growing needs of 
traders. The petrol duty has never beenso used. The road- 
transport industry has not received an adequate guid pro qu 
for the special taxation which has been applied to it. 


Nevertheless it is still contended that the scales are heavily 
and most. unjustly weighted against the railways in theif 
competition with road services. In particular the railways 
now demand the repeal of the regulations, relating to undue 
preference and concerning the publication of rates, 
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Already in 1933 a far-reaching decision has been taken 
to relax the law of undue preference in favour of the railways. 
Under the Road and Rail Traffic Act they were enabled to 
make Agreed Charges with individual traders for the carriage 
of the whole of their traffic, subject only to the approval 
of the Railway Rates Tribunal. The supervision exercised 
by the Railway and Canal Commissioners in respect of 
undue preference was specifically withdrawn from these 
Agreed Charges. Since 1933 several hundreds have been 
examined each year by the Tribunal. Is that safeguard also 
now to be swept away in its entirety? Before the railways 
are allowed to fix all their rates and charges in secret, and 
jn the absence of any control whatsoever, it is vital that 
the Government should satisfy itself that their power of 
monopolistic discrimination has been removed. If the 
railways wish for the power to treat with traders in secret, 
an indispensable safeguard is the abandonment of the 
restriction of road competition by licence. 

There is reason to believe that the Government is fully 
alive to the situation; and the railway companies may well 
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have had that fact in mind when launching their advertisement 
campaign for public support. On May 3rd, 1933, the 
Minister of Transport, when moving the second reading of 
the Road and Rail Traffic Bill, referred at length to the 
favourite argument of “ the lazy and the cowardly” that 
“‘ there is a whole mass of unnecessary Regulations imposed 
by stupid Governments upon the railways.” He hoped 
that after that Bill became law “ there will be no possi- 
bility left of that argument being advanced any longer.” 
In introducing the Bill, which conferred so much benefit 
upon the railways, he continued “ The only stipulation I 
make is that at the end we should be able to say that every 
suggestion for the removal of restriction has been considered, 
and that every suggestion has been decided, and that there 
can be, and will be, no further ground for talking about this 
mass of unnecessary restrictions upon railways which alone 
prevents the easy solution of the problem.” 

That was Mr. Oliver Stanley, five years ago. The Railway 
spokesmen are back at the Ministry again; today it is Mr. 
Burgin who faces them. 


KEEPING UP MILK PRICES 


By HAROLD MACMILLAN, M.P. 


HE Miik Industry Bill was an atempit to reconcile the 
interests of producers, distributors and consumers. 
In face of the most vigorous and widespread opposition the 
Bill has had to be withdrawn for reconsideration. The 
problem, however, still remains. Mr. Morrison is now faced 
with the task of amending his own scheme in such a way as 
to pacify the Opposition. It is to be hoped that he will not 
lose sight of the fact that the largest and most important 
interest even if, on this matter, it has been the least vociferous, 
is the public interest. 

From the consumers’ point of view the most important 
part of the Bill was Part 6, which set out proposals for the 
fationalisation of distribution. A revealing comment is made 
on this section by one of the responsible organisations of 
dairymen which offered opposition to the Bill on behalf of 
the small retailers. In a circular dated November 21st it 
stated : 

**A large proportion of the Trade, represented chiefly by 
the larger concerns, has already agreed to accept, and has 
indeed been agitating for a long time, for the setting up of 
an Independent Commission and an Advisory Committee, 
together with a Distributors Board, their reason being a desire 
to offset the present arbitrary powers of the producers’ Milk 
Marketing Board. 

“It is argued, not unreasonably, that the Milk Marketing 
Board are in possession of monopolistic powers which they 
have not hesitated to exercise in an arbitrary fashion whenever 
they have thought fit, and it is claimed that a Distributors 
Board, with an Independent Commission overriding both 
boards, will provide a greater measure of security for distri- 
butors. 

““These arguments cannot reasonably be denied on behalf 
of the larger distributors, but so far as the smaller retailer 
is concerned there is a ‘ sting in the tail,’ and the powers to 
be conferred upon a Distributors Board, constituted in accord- 
ance with the provision of this Bill, may prove the means 
of hastening what is undoubtedly one of the principal objects 
of the Bill, namely, the elimination of the smaller units.” 

It would appear therefore that what Mr. Morrison is 
being asked to do is to perpetuate an extravagant and wasteful 
redundancy which keeps up the costs of distribution ;_ that 
the millions of undernourished people in this country are to 
continue to consume less than an adequate quantity of milk 
in order that there should be employed in milk distribution a 
greater number of people than are required. But the case is 
stronger even than that. The argument in favour of com- 
petitive distribution is that, because it 7s competitive, prices 
will approximate to their proper level. In this case, however, 
Price competition has been eliminated. The consumer is 
already paying ‘‘ monopoly ” or “ dictated” prices, Is he to 


endure all the possible evils of monopoly without the chance 
of participating in any of its benefits ? 

It must surely be admitted that the principle of Part 6 of 
the Bill is sound. It is to be hoped that the Minister will 
refuse to abandon it. He is entitled to ask, and the public is 
entitled to expect, that the distributors will accept the prin- 
ciple as an essential part of Government policy, and that they 
will now enter into negotiations in a spirit of helpful co-opera- 
tion regarding its application. 

Alarmist propaganda against the Bill has aroused unfounded 
and exaggerated fears of what its effects might be. The 
fact is that the powers of the Commission are s wide and 
flexible that it ought to be able to achieve its purpose without 
imposing undue hardship upon anyone. Many suggestions 
have been made as to how the problem of reorganisation 
should be dealt with. The Commission is not tied down 
rigidly to any one of them. It is given powers to experiment 
with four methods according to the circumstances for which 
each is found to be the most applicable. 

The Commission is instructed : 

(1) To investigate costs of distribution and to keep itself 
informed on the subject of the charges being made for this 
service. 

(2) To make regulations, “if it considers it desirable 
to do so for promoting efficiency or economy,”’ to check the 
waste of uncontrolled competition. Under this clause it 
would not disturb the present distributors in any way except 
to standardise the service in respect of the number of deliveries 
per day, the hours of the day within which retail sales would 
be conducted, the kind of containers to be used, and the 
advertising descriptions which could be used. 

(3) To approve and, in certain circumstances itself to 
promote milk distributors schemes. 

This proposal bears a very close resemblance to the Indus- 
trial Reorganisation (Enabling) Bill with which my own 
name was associated. It provides the distributors in any area 
with the opportunity to come together and solve the problem 
of milk distribution by their own efforts. Such schemes 
could only come into effect : 

(a) If the Milk Commission is satisfied that it is a fair 

and just scheme under the terms of the Bill. 

(6) If two-thirds of the registered distributors in the area 
to which the scheme is to apply approve of it and vote 
in favour at a special poll after all objections have been 
publicly heard. 

(c) If the appropriate Minister approves of the scheme as 
being fair and in the public interest. 
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bringing the scheme into effect. 
And, lastly, the proposal which has aroused most criticism : 
(4) To set up in not more than ten experimental areas 
local rationalisation schemes. The purpose of these experi- 
ments would be to find out whether the complete rationalisa- 
tion of monopoly would “ be likely to result in the needs of 
the public in the area . . . being supplied with substantially 
greater efficiency and economy.” Provision is made for the 


compensation of displaced businesses and, of course, for a 


contro! of the monopoly in the public interest. 

_ In my investigations I have been driven step by step to regard 
the Industrial Reorganisation Enabling Bill proposals, which I 
advocated as far back as 1932, as inadequate. In a recent 
study I was forced to the conclusion that in the case of 
milk only public utility organisation would suffice. I agree, 
however, that it is still an open question as to the lines upon 


this connexion that Mr. Morrison has shown his wisdom 
and his moderation. He says in effect: “‘ Something mug 
te done to bring liquid milk within the reach of our under. 
nourished population by lowering costs and prices. This 
must be done without injury to the producer who, despite 
our efforts, is still inadequately rewarded. The only way 
is to reduce the margin tetween producers’ costs and cop. 
‘sumers’ prices. That can be done only by greater efficiency 
in processing in distribution. No amount of argument yilj 
ever prove what is the best way of achieving this result, 
Let us give the Milk Commission power to try them all, and 
then we shall learn from experience.” 

I hope that, during the interval in which he is recon. 
sidering the Bill, the Minister will be given evidence of 
public support so that he will be strengthened in the 
courageous and intelligent stand he has taken, 


THE NAZI CENSORSHIP OUTSIDE GERMANY 


FROM A SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


HE Continent of Europe is suffering from a_ terrible 
disease—the paralysis of free speech. With the 
destruction of Czechoslovakia free speech has ceased to 
exist anywhere east of the Rhine—except in Switzerland. 
In Germany, in Hungary, in Yugoslavia, in Italy, Govern- 
ments keep an iron hand upon the Press and anything not 
palatable to the men in power is suppressed. We have 
grown accustomed to the thought of this censorship, and it 
no longer shocks us to learn that Germans are not allowed 
to know what enlightened foreign opinion thinks of what 
is going on within the Reich. 

What is far worse is the growing influence of Dr. Goebbels’s 
censorship over surrounding democratic countries, over 
countries that have a long tradition of free government 
behind them and in which generations of honest men have 
been free to say what they thought. The German pressure 
on Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland and Norway is growing daily more intense, and 
Governments are finding it increasingly difficult to with- 
stand it. What the Germans want is nothing less than the 
discontinuance of all criticisms of the Nazi régime : it must 
not be said that Germany is a militarist and warlike nation ; 
that Jews are brutally maltreated ; that Hitler has repeatedly 
broken his word; and that the corruption in high Nazi 
circles stinks to heaven. Instead, the Press is invited to 
reprint Herr Hitler’s “ peace” speeches (a bowdlerised 
translation is thoughtfully provided free of charge); and, 
if possible, to remind readers of the justice of German 
colonial claims, and of the wickedness of British and French 
imperialism. I have stayed at obscure hotels in obscure 
little towns in Sweden and Holland and found German 
propaganda material in this sense, printed in Swedish and Dutch, 
strewn about in the one public room available to visitors. 

Since the signature of the Munich Agreement and the 
growth of German power and influence that followed it, 
German demands have grown more arrogant. German 
Ministers stationed in democratic capitals now do not 
hesitate to threaten that if the local Press does not become 
more “ friendly’, the country concerned will find itself 
faced with commercial reprisals. The Danish Government 
have already surrendered to this threat. The Swedish 
Government, in spite of unique constitutional guarantees 
which provide that every citizen has the right to publish 
what he writes without any interference from the public 
authorities, have found it advisable to send a confidential 
circular to the Press asking all editors to be careful in their 
comments on Germany. In Finland a Foreign Minister 
has been forced to resign because the ,German Government 
did not approve of him. The Swiss Press has been openly 
threatened with the loss of all German advertisement revenue 


if it does not become more friendly, and the Dutch also, 
In Norway the fear of German reprisals is so strong that the 
leader of the Conservative Party came near to being hounded 
out of public life for daring to describe the Munich Agreement 
as a gross betrayal of Czechoslovakia. Truth is the ultimate 
enemy of Nazism, and she must therefore be tortured and her 
worshippers killed. . “ Truth,” wrote Milton, “ is compared 
in Scripture to a streaming fountain ; if her waters flow not 
in perpetual progression, they sicken into a muddy pool of 
conformity and tradition.” Today, indeed, the ‘waters of 
Truth are sickening into a muddy pool and except for one or 
two courageous newspapers like Goteborgs Handels och Sjé- 
fartstidning in Sweden the Press of these democratic countries 
is beginning to display a caution in dealing with German 
affairs that bodes ill for the future. : 

What is at stake is not the right to make irresponsible 
criticisms of internal affairs in Germany just because Nazism 
and its leaders are disliked. Such a right is hardly worth 
having and there is no need to worry overmuch about its 
loss. What is infinitely more dangerous is this: that the 
Germans now insist that news shall be doctored so as to 
make out that the Nazis are not such bad fellows after all: 
Recent Danish history is particularly instructive on: this 
point. The leading Conservative newspaper in Copenhagen 
has given its Foreign Editor long leave for quoting Mr. 
Acland’s statement in the House of Commons that a Czech 
woman had been branded with a swastika. He offered 
no comment on this statement, he just quoted it. The 
paper had already suffered a heavy loss in advertise- 
ment revenue thanks to a systematic boycott organised and 
supervised by the German authorities; it not only sent 
its Foreign Editor away, but even printed a humble apology 
for its offence in printing a British M.P.’s speech—all at 
the request of the Press Attaché at the German Legation 
in Copenhagen. 

The leading Liberal newspaper in the same capital, a 
paper still living on the traditions of the great Brandes, 
has been so paralysed by Nazism that no serious criticisms 
of German policy are ever allowed to appear in its columns. 
But an appearance of academic liberalism is maintained— 
by printing occasional articles criticising British brutality 
and ruthlessness in India and the Colonial Empire. Undue 
prominence is never given to the fact that Nazi aeroplanes 
are bombing civilians in Spain; but scare-headlines are 
used to emphasise that the Japanese are killing women and 
children in China. The Japanese, after all, are so far away. 
The wickedness of the Versailles Treaty has been attacked 
year in and year out; but the fact that South Jutland came 
back to Denmark thanks to a clause in this same Treaty 
is conveniently overlooked. 
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It would be wrong to say that public opinion in the ex- 
neutral States has turned against Great Britain and towards 
Germany since the signature of the Munich Agreement. 
But there is no doubt that newspaper-readers in these countries 
now know even less of what goes on in Germany than they 


used to, and that they are gradually getting a more favourable 
impression of Herr Hitler and his works. At the same 
time Dr. Goebbels is doing his utmost to make them see 
British news through Nazi eyes. And I need mention only 
Palestine in order to emphasise the implications of this. 


THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 


By SIR ALEXANDER MACEWEN 


HE depopulation and worsening economic condition 
of the Highlands and Islands, which contain 9 million 
acres, or about 47 per cent. of the area of Scotland, and 
only 5.8 per cent. of the population, has been a source of 
anxiety for many years. The Report of the Economic 
Committee set up by the Scottish Economic Committee, issued 
within the last few days, is already arousing much interest. 
The Committee may be described as semi-official. The 
parent body is not an official body, but this Committee 
had the approval of the Secretary of State for Scotland 
and was assisted by assessors from the Scottish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Health and the Scottish Fishery 
Board. 

At the outset the Committee summarise the matters which 
require consideration, viz. :—(1) that the conditions of life 
must be made to approximate to conditions elsewhere, 
(2) that inequalities due to distance must be minimised, 
(3) that modern methods and the utilisation of scientific 
discovery must be applied to agriculture, fishing and forestry, 
and (4) that industries appropriate to the area and in harmony 
with the Highland temperament must be established, including 
the possibility of developing water-power. 

The first and most important of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations is that a Development Commissioner, who would 
be responsible to the Secretary of State for Scotland, should 
be appointed to carry out preliminary investigations, make 
plans for experimental suggestions referred to in the Report, 
and exercise various administrative functions. There is a 
certain attractive simplicity about this proposal, but on closer 
examination one is amazed at the multiplicity of duties which 
it is intended to lay on this Commissioner. In addition to a 
“comprehensive survey ” of the area as a whole, he is required 
to set up Land and Sea Training Centres, undertake a survey 
of crofts and holdings with a view to their being made into 
economic units, study the problems of bracken and hill- 
drainage and land fertilisation, survey landholders’ houses, 
draw up a system of bonuses for land reclamation, and take an 
active part in exploring various proposals in connexion with 
forestry, tweed, and other industries, and the development of 
water-power, agriculture, and fishing. It is doubtful if an 
individual could be found possessing the knowledge, the 
mental energy, and the powers of physical endurance which 
this appointment, as envisaged by the Committee, would 
entail. While his duties will be many, little is said about 
the powers or the financial backing which he will receive. 
It is suggested that he should be given a free hand, but this 
appears to be subject to the Secretary of State and the 
Treasury. Whatever is to be done to carry out the suggestions 
in the Report, it seems important that there should be con- 
vinuity of policy over a period of years. Thisis more likely 
to be attained through a Board than through successive 
commissioners. 

The other principal recommendation is the appointment 
of a Central Marketing Agency. The Committee advocate 
co-operative methods as “‘ a primary requisite of successful 
production on a smailholding system,” but they only devote 
a page and a half to a subject to which they attach such 
importance. Co-operative methods have been tried in the 
past in the Highlands without much success. The Committee 
must have been aware of this, but they do not indicate how 
such failures are to be avoided in the future. The truth 
is that co-operation in agriculture has only been a success 


where a genuine co-operative spirit has been created. This 
may be the fruit of education, as in the case of Denmark, 
where the Folk High Schools have exercised a powerful 
influence, or the result of members of a community working 
out a scheme for their own benefit. The Committee indeed 
recognise the importance of education, because they recom- 
mend the setting up of experimental Land and Sea Training 
Centres together with an extension of Continuation Classes 
under College of Agriculture inspectors. One gets the 
impression, however, that they have been impressed with 
the value of certain ideas without realising all the difficulties 
in carrying them out in remote regions. 

The Report contains a mass of valuable information and 
Statistics, but to my mind its chief value lies in its insistence 
that the vital problem is how to re-establish a young and 
fully employed population. The Report makes important 
proposals for roads to isolated districts, the improvement of 
parish and township roads, the taking over of ferries by local 
authorities, the provision of water-supplies and better housing, 
and the extension of forestry and forest-holdings. There 
are special chapters on agriculture and fishing. Water- 
power schemes are regarded as offering great possibilities, 
but the proposal that the development of water-power 
should be entrusted to local authorities with Government 
assistance is not likely to bear much fruit. The subject is 
at once so important and difficult that it will require the 
attention of ad hoc national or regional boards. 

Does this Report offer a reasonable hope for the economic 
restoration of the Highlands? It has had a rather mixed 
reception, but it is capable, with some modifications, of being 
made the basis of a sound policy.. The most important 
point is that, instead of a single Commissioner, there should bea 
Development Board of four or five members, with a Chairman 
who will command confidence. It must be a Highland 
Board working in the Highlands and consisting of men who 
know the country. It must have an assurance of adequate 
funds over a term of years, so that it can carry out a long-term 
policy. At the same time, it must put into immediate oper- 
ation work which is urgently required on roads, piers, water 
supplies and so forth. Transport charges are a crushing 
burden, which are not realised by visitors when they complaii 
of the cost of living in the Highlands. The steamer charges 
on a ton of groceries from Glasgow to one of the Western 
Isles amount to 58s. to 60s. It costs less to send goods from 
Glasgow to Australia than from Glasgow to Castlebay. The 
Committee give an instance of a Barra crofter who obtained 
a loan of £150 to reconstruct his house. On £118 of materizls 
he had to pay over £30 of freight. The Committee reject 
the proposal that there should be a flat rate system of charges 
as not being feasible. It has been found feasible in the case 
of parcels, and it is difficult to see why it could not be 
adapted to heavier goods. It might result incidentally in 
making it more attractive for some industries to move further 
away from London. Some remedy must in any case be 
found for this intolerable state of affairs. But the future 
of the Highlands depends onthe Highlander. The Develop- 
ment Board must be able to create leaders, and to instil a 
new spirit of hope and endeavour. There is an attitude of 
defeatism or fatalism in the Highlands which must be over- 
come. The Report does not deal with this, but it cannot be 
ignored. Given leadership and loyal co-operation, there 
may yet be a happy future for the country. : 
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THE VALUE OF GLIDING 


By TERENCE HORSLEY 


NYONE who has cruised in a glider along the crests of 
the English hills, or over their valleys, and sometimes— 
when thermal currents are strong—over the level plains be- 
yond, will tell you that the sport is the finest in the world. 
He will speak of the pleasant song of the wind in the struts, 
of the fine surge when his craft enters an up-current, and 
perhaps of thrilling moments on the edge of a thunder cloud 
when the air is as unsteady as a tide-rip and his sail-plane 
as lively as a cork. But what he will rarely speak about is 
the practical value of his hobby. The glider pilot dislikes 
practical politics almost as much as he dislikes the smell of 
petrol and the roar of engines. » He is a connoisseur of aerial 
navigation and likes to be left alone to enjoy it by himself. 
Recently, however, the Glider pilots’ own organisation—the 
British Gliding Association—was approached by the Air 
Ministry on the question of co-operation in the Civil Air 
Guard Scheme. The negotiations which followed have 
broken down, and the enormous waiting-list of C.A.G. 
candidates will not have the opportunity of initial training 
in Gliders as was originally hoped. The implied suggestion 
is that the Government considers that gliding has no practical 
value beyond the price set upon it by an annual subsidy of 
£5,000 which has been paid for some years and which is to 
continue. 

It is certainly true that men who become qualified glider 
pilots cannot be considered as ready-made “‘ War aces.” In 
fact the first time that a glider pilot takes over the controls of 
a power craft the results are often dramatic, and invariably 
humorous. When I myself, in the fond belief that I knew 
something about flying, seized the controls for the first time 
of a small training aircraft and endeavoured to perform a 
rate I turn, I executed instead a vertical bank which would 
have developed into a roll if my instructor had not rescued 
me. His scandalised voice came through the earphones : 
“ Another d——d glider pilot!”” The fact is that the tech- 
nique of flying a glider is different from that of a power air- 
craft. The movements of the controls are much more 
coarse on the glider owing to its slow rate of flight, so that 
the pupil has virtually to begin again when he comes to power 
flying. 

On the other hand, the glider pilot gains experience of a 
kind which is not to be had elsewhere, and which is the envy 
of discriminating power pilots. I cannot imagine, for in- 
stance, a glider pilot who has turned to power being embar- 
rassed by the sudden necessity for a forced landing. Every 
time he flies a sail-plane he makes such a landing. As a 
novice, he has had to develop his sense of the judgement of 
distance to a nicety, knowing that there is no possibility of 
being “ able to fly round again.” His “ touch ” ought to be 
second to none after a hundred hours’ glider experience. If 
you fly a craft which is 100 per cent. efficient at 32 miles an 
hour, and only 75 per cent. efficient at 31 miles an hour, you 
are likely to develop a brand of air sense which is unknown 
among the Jehus of the war-planes. When the Captain of 
the ‘ Queen Mary ’ coaxed his 81,000-ton vessel alongside the 
quay at New York the other day without the help of a tug, he 
displayed a rare sense of judgement which I associate more 
readily with the owner of a sailing vessel one-thousandth of 
the size. A friend of mine remarked upon reading of this 
exploit: “‘ I should have thought that only a good amateur 
yachtsman could have done it!” It is the same with a power 
pilot when faced with a tricky landing. I would back a glider 
pilot to bring it off successfully where the other man 
might fail. 

It would be unfair, however, to suggest that the average 
Air Force officer is an inferior kind of pilot. He is nothing 
of the sort. 


Yet it is a tragic fact that many of the accidents which 
occur to R.A.F. personnel are due to a lack of appreciation 


——=—_—= 


of those things which to the glider pilot are his gods, The 
weather, for instance! The sail-plane pilot spends mogt of 
his time on the ground with his eyes scanning the sky, He 
reads the messages of the clouds by looking at them, The 
towering cumuli, the cloud streets, the tinges of yellow on 
the thunder clouds are a decipherable language. He demang; 
temperature charts from the Meteorological Office so tha 
he may know the degrees of warmth he will find at vary; 

heights and in different localities. He wants barometric 
pressures and lapse rates. Each of these things will tej 


_ him something of the force and the direction of the air 


currents he is likely to find. But what is more, he develops 
a respect for weather which the power pilot sometime 
ignores. In nine cases out of ten, it is safe to fly through 
any weather sitting behind a few hundred horse-power and 
a set of gyroscopic instruments, but it is the tenth time 
which results in'a serious accident. I do not think that 
some R.A.F. officers would take the risks they do (which 
are’ always frowned upon by their superior officers) had 
they had a few months’ experience‘on sail-planes. The con 
clusion is that the glider pilot learns more of the weather 
in a year than the power pilot may pick up in ten years, 
In the first case it is the beginning and end of his sport; 
in the second it is rarely more than a secondary factor, 


These may be small points when considering the practical 
value of gliding. One certainly cannot urge its usefulness 
as a means for training pilots in cross-country flying, ot 
blind flying, for these things can be learnt equally well on 
power craft. Nor is there the slightest possibility in the 
near future of developing the “ aerial goods train ” in which 
a string of gliders loaded with merchandise would be towed 
to their destination. As a means of getting from one place 
to another gliders are probably less reliable than balloons. 
As silent “bombers” they are the dream of imaginative 
landlubbers. There is: left only the cardinal advantages 
which I have explained, and coupled with these one might 
add the relatively low costs of acquiring them. For an 
annual expenditure of £20 anyone can enjoy almost unlimited 
gliding (subject to the weather), while for £170 one can 
buy a private machine of excellent efficiency. When these 
figures are compared with those applicable to power craft, 
it must be admitted that much is obtained for very little. 


EXPERIMENT 


SOME believe the slumber 

Of trees is in December 

When timber’s naked under sky 
And squirrel keeps his chamber. 


But I believe their fibres ° 

Awake to life and labour 

When turbulence comes roaring up 
The land in loud October, 


And plunders woods and sunders 
And sends the leaves to wander, 
And undisguises prickly shapes 
Beneath the golden splendour. 


Form returns. In warmer, 
Seductive days, disarming 

Its firmer will, the wood grows soft 
And spreads its dreams to murmur. 


Into earnest winter, 

Like souls awaked, it enters $ 

The hunter Frost and the cold light 
Have quelled the green enchanter. 


C. S. Lewis. 
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? THE FERRY 


By LIONEL DAVIDSON 


COULD, of course, have walked. It was only two 

miles to the bridge, but the day was cloggy, and my 
clothes were sticking to me. I saw him first as I came out of 
the wood. He sat on his boarded stage, leaning against his 
old boat, smoking a pipe. The river flowed along, calmly, 
gurgling a little round the boat. He looked restful, sitting 
there in his battered old trilby, and I, sweating under a 
heavy pack, stood for a moment to watch him. My nailed 
boots grated on the loose stones, but he gave no indication 
that he had heard me. I tapped him on the shoulder. 

“ Good afternoon,” I said; “‘ are you going across today ? ” 
He continued to smoke, ignoring my question, and, wondering 
if he was deaf, I was about to repeat it, when he turned two 

blue eyes in my direction. His face was lined, and the 
skin hung loosely from his jowl. His eyebrows were a faint 
sandy smudge upon a wide expanse of forehead. 

“T’m comfortable here,” he said, as though that disposed 
of the matter. 

“But—er—I’d like to get over,” I faltered, puzzled by 
his cultured accent. 

“Oh, I see. Well, if you must get across, I suppose I 
shall have to take you.” His face clouded, and his lips drew 
in as if he were about to cry. He stood up, and motioned 
me into the boat. He clambered in after me, and cast off 
the painter. 

I wiped my face with a handkerchief and commented on 
the closeness of the day. He said not a word but carefully 
dipped his oars. I sat back and rested on the smooth wooden 
seat. 

“ Have you a match, please ? ” he said, gently. ““ My pipe— 
it’s gone out.” 

“Certainly.” I handed him my box. 

Shipping his oars, he carefully extracted a match, striking 
it with one hand and using the other as a shield to the tiny 
flame. He used four matches, carefully replacing the used 
sticks in the box. Then he sat back and smoked contentedly. 
It was plain that my affairs must await his pleasure. 

I didn’t mind. I was in no hurry, and it was pleasantly 
cool on the river. 

“What d’you do?” he asked after a few minutes. 

“Oh, I don’t do anything much,” I said. ‘“‘ ’ve been to 
sea—mercantile marine, you know, and T’ve visited most 
parts of the world. Just now, I’m on a walking tour.” 

“ Ah,” he said, and spat over the side. “Just walking— 
for no reason ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” I answered, lazily; it was comfort- 
able trailing one arm over the side. “I'll just see where I 
land up, and if it’s a port Pll try and get something.” 

He grunted and spat over the side again. There was a 
slight mist coming over the water and already the far bank 
of the river was hazy. 

“What good is it?” he asked, suddenly. 
good is it?” 

“ What ?” I asked, circling my fingers in the warm river. 
I was not listening very carefully for I was feeling drowsy. 

“Walking about. Just wasting your life; doing things 
just to pass the time. No good at all.” 

“Eh?” I asked, staring. ‘“What’s that td you ? 
any of your business ?”” His insolence made me angry. 

“No,” said the boatman. ‘“‘ No, and I don’t do any good 
either.” He paused. ‘‘ No damned good at all.” 

I was growing impatient, and the mist was increasing with 
nightfall. I had to be on my way, and was about to tell 
him to start moving when he removed his pipe from his 
mouth and deliberately threw it in the river. In amazement 
I watched the ripples as it vanished. 

“TI shan’t be-needing that,” he said, calmly, and took a 
knife from his pocket. It was a black bone-handled knife 
with an ugly blade. 

‘ Here!” I cried, rising in alarm. 


“Eh, what 


Is it 


“* What are you doing?” 


“Oh, I won’t hurt you,” he said, and the creases in his 
face widened as though he were smiling, but his eyes remained 
perfectly steady. 

“* [ve had enough of this,” I said, curtly. “‘Are you going to 
row me across or not ?” 

“Well,” he mused, running his finger along the blade, “ you 
see, I’m going to cut my throat, so I shall hardly be able to 
row you across.” 

I stared at him, understanding at last that he was a madman. 

“ Sit down,” he commanded, picking up an oar threaten- 
ingly. Boldness, I decided, must be my réle. 

“ Think I’m going to wait while you commit suicide ?” 
I asked, jumping for his knife. Quick as lightning the old 
man struck me a heavy blow oh the shoulder. I sat down with 
painful abruptness, and watched him warily. Suddenly his 
eyes brightened. “I'll tell you what,” he said, with the air 
of a man who has solved a problem, “ I’ll kill you, too. You’re 
not doing anything.” 

In renewed alarm, I rose unsteadily. “ I shouldn’t do that, 
you know. No—er—the fact is I don’t want to die just yet,” 
I gabbled on, “ I—er—only want to get to the other side of 
the river.” 

His face expressed disappointment, like that of a sulky 
child. 

“Oh, well, if you don’t want to die, I shan’t kill you, 
though why you want to go on living, I don’t know.” 

He pondered the matter gravely. 

*“ Ah,” he said, “ but you’re a seafaring man. You could 
row yourself across.” 

“* Yes, but you undertook the job yourself. Surely you are 
ready to fulfil that contract.” He considered this for a few 
minutes, and finally agreed, but he kept the bone-handled 
knife clasped firmly in his hand as he plied his oars. 

As we reached the shore, the sounds of jazz music from a 
gramophone came to us, as though floating on the mist which 
now veiled the surroundings. A light shone from somewhere 
in the mist ; a weak and sickly light, but at sight of it I sighed 
in relief. 

“ec Out,” 
get out.” 

** But how about the fare? Shan’t 1. 

“Never mind that,” he said, “ you get out, and quick 
about it.” Again the oar threatened. 

“ Right,” I replied, and lifting the other oar, which I 
had grasped unnoticed, hit him over the head with it. With 
scarcely a sound, the knife flew from his hand into the dark 
river, while its owner subsided in a huddle at the bottom of 
the boat. I dragged him ashore, and shouted at the top of 
my voice. A door opened and a slant of yellow light shone 
faintly through the mist. A great burst of sound emerged. 
Trumpets and saxophones blaring and braying maddeningly. 

“* Who’s there ? ” called a voice, sharply. “ Is it you, dad ? ” 
.The gramophone stopped suddenly and a bulky young man 
approached cautiously. His hair was greased back with some 
strong smelling preparation. 

“Who are you?” he challenged, turning tome. I told him. 

“* Oh, dad’s quite harmless,” he explained. “He wouldn’t 
dare kill himself. He does that sort of thing quite often, 
and scares people stiff.” 

“Is he mad ?” I asked. 

* Well, we can’t get him certified. You see, he’s not really 
dangerous. He just gets fed up with things, and says he 
means to kill himself.” 

I commented rather shortly that it was no pleasant matter 
to have a man like that going round with a knife. He seemed 
surprised and said he didn’t know the old man had a knife. 
He enquired after it, eagerly, said it belonged to him, and 
he wanted it back. I said it was now at the bottom of the 
river. A dull flush of annoyance spread over his face. “* That 
was a good knife,” he said, thickly; “what d’you mean 
by throwing my knife in the river? A damn’ expensive knife, 
that was. You’ll have to pay for it.” 


he ordered, as we touched the bank. “ Go on, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


OPERA 


Verdi’s ‘‘Don Carlos.’’ At Sadler’s Wells 


SoME of the music is almost incredibly weak, the action is at 
once too slow and too elaborate, and the opera is over-long— 
the last curtain fell at midnight on Tuesday. Let us face these 
faults first. The libretto is bad, not because the action is 
ridiculous, as it is in J/ Trovatore, or obscure, as it is in Simon 


Boccanegra, but simply because it attempts to compress a per-- 


fectly good, but very complicated, drama into the comparatively 
limited space of an opera. In spite of its length there is not 
room to deploy all the interactions of the six important charac- 
ters caught in the web of public and private antagonisms— 
between Church and State (Philip II and the Grand Inquisitor), 
between Spain and Flanders (Philip against his son Carlos and 
the Marquis of Posa), between Philip and his son over Queen 
Isabella, and between Isabella and Eboli over Carlos. And 
there may be other combinations and permutations that I have 
overlooked. 

Even as it stands, one act had to be thrown overboard after 
the first production in Paris, and the opera begins with the 
original second act. Now Verdi knew, nobody better, that the 
opening of a first act is a very different matter from that of a 
second act. The first must immediately seize the attention of 
the audience with some striking action swiftly presented. The 
second, having one climax behind it, may open more leisurely, 
easing the tension. So here in Don Carlos he wrote a scene, 
very beautiful in itself, for a Friar (bass) and a chorus of monks 
chanting funereally off-stage in the dim hours of the morning. 
A more disastrous opening for an opera can hardly be imagined, 
even if no account is taken of the unexplained character of the 
Friar, the one ambiguous character in the opera. Is he just a 
Friar, who at the end dresses up like the dead King Charles V 
in order to snatch Carlos from the hands of the Inquisition ? 
Or is he Charles himself, dead to the world in the sense that he 
has retired to a monastery ? Or is he a ghost ?. Mr. Sumner 
Austin has plumped for the last solution, and Carlos falls dead 
instead of being spirited away, so that one more jury must 
return a verdict of morbus operaticus. It is a pity that Schiller’s 
straightforward tragic dénouement cannot be restored and Carlos 
handed over to the Holy Office by the implacable Philip. 

But when we turn to the music, there is another story to 
tell. Even here there are moments of feebleness and the grand 
spectacular scene of the auto da fé must be quite the worst 
ensemble Verdi ever wrote. It sounds as if he had tried to 
go one better than Meyerbeer ; he merely succeeded in repro- 
ducing the more blatant faults of that composer. But most 
of the rest is first-rate and one scene, the first in Act III, is 
so fine that it is difficult to believe it comes from the same 
brain as the dreadful banalities of the auto da fé. In it all the 
threads of the drama are drawn tight and the clash of 
characters holds the attention with a grip that we do not feel 
so strongly elsewhere in Verdi’s operas before Otello. Here 
is a real King, lonely and unloved, caught in the net of policies. 
The Queen and the Princess Eboli are no less human, beings 
observed “in the round” and not the usual flat types who 
present to us only one aspect of their characters. 

This scene could not make its effect unless we had already 
been prepared for its subtlety by the previous delineation of 
the characters. For the greatness of this opera—a greatness 
that transcends all its obvious flaws—lies in its almost unique 
character-drawing. All the chief persons are interesting in 
themselves, even when their interactions are, on account of 
the librettist’s incapacity, difficult to understand. They are 
presented to us clothed in some of the nob’e3t and most 
beautiful music Verdi ever wrote. ‘‘O don fatale”? and 
“Ella giammuai m’amo” are but two examples, the most 
familiar, of the magnificent series of arias, and their quality 
as expositions of character can never be appreciated out of 
their dramatic context. The duets and trios are even more 
striking on account of the suppleness with which the music 
responds to the changing moods of the characters. In this 
respect the duet for Carlos and the Queen in Aci I is worthy 
to stand beside the scene between the King and the Grand 
Inquisitor. No one who takes pleasure in drama and music 
should miss the opportunity of seeing this remarkable work, 
of which the performance is in every respect one of the finest 
this company has achieved, DYNELEY HUSSEY, 
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THE CINEMA 


**Room Service.’’ At the Odeon——- ‘* Free toLive.’’ Atthe Regal 


THE films of the Brothers Marx have hitherto been the results 
of an essentially simple recipe ; take the loose and accommo. 
dating shape of a musical comedy story, and stuff it with every 
variation of lunacy. On the whole, it has worked very well, 
in spite of occasional moments of disturbance such as the 
water-ballets and other special scenas which the produce 
usually insists on adding. At any rate, the musical-comedy 
plot left the Marx Brothers free to change their ideas and log. 
tions with very little rhyme and no reason, with a resultant 
effect of pleasing. dizziness on their audiences. This freedom 
of movement is vital to their work, and without it, as Room 
Service so unfortunately proves, they wilt and languish before 
our eyes. 


Can it be that the dialectic materialism of their namesake hag 
begun to influence these noble savages ? Or are they infected 
with an urge towards respectability and home life? Or are 
they—heaven forfend !—due, like Capra, to produce a washy 
philosophy and take it seriously? All right-minded folk +ijj 
hope that the answer is No, but Room Service is a hard thing to 
swallow in the meantime. Originally, it was a successful 
American farce, about a theatrical company stranded in a hotel 
with no money, no theatre, and no backer. The attempts to 
achieve these objects involve all and sundry in theft, misrepre- 
sentation, kidnapping, and a faked death. In its own frenzied 
way, it was quite a funny play, and clearly, as a jumping-off 
point for a Marx Brothers film, it had many merits. Under 
their crazy genius it could have developed into a magnificent 
fantasia. 


But all that has happened is that the play has been filmed, 
with a little additional dialogue and incident here and there, 
and with the Brothers Marx in the cast. And in these 
circumstances the Brothers Marx are as caged beasts. It is 
easiest perhaps for Groucho—for he always was a talker, and 
his only task is to slow his conversation down to a less inter- 
esting speed than usual. But as for Harpo and Chico, with 
their volatile spirits, their pianos and their harps—for them it 
is hard indeed. Note how Harpo, quite early in the film, makes 
a valiant attempt to raise the level of the proceedings by appear- 
ing suddenly in the hotel bedroom with a large live turkey, 
but this poor bloom of fantasy wilts and fades away all too soon, 
and we are left watching a very un-Marxian hotel proprietor 
whose favourite expletive (supposed to be amusing) is “‘ Jumping 
Butterballs.” 


It should perhaps be pointed out that Room Service is really 
quite a funny film ; but one expects something more thar, that 
from the Marx Brothers. It is always a pleasufe to see them; 
but it has never been less so than in this film. 


Free to Live is one of those rather trying films which seem to 
have become part of Hollywood’s permanent repertoire. It is 
all about a very wealthy and snobbish family who live in great 
pomp and state and are rather doubtful about their daughter’s 
engagement to a promising but unconventional young man 
(Cary Grant), until he has proved his business worth. But up- 
stairs there is a skeleton in the cupboard, in the form of 
Katharine Hepburn, living in an art-nouveau room among the 
forgotten toys of childhood and comforting her brother (Lew 
Ayres) who, thwarted as a musician, has taken to drink. It is 
all very whimsical and charming ; it is also very trying. The 
better moments are those which include the evergreen face of 
Edward. Everett Horton, and also those in which Katharine 
Hepburn gets an opportunity to show what a good actress she 
can be. 


But the main fact is that Free to Live would be a very much 
more enjoyable film were it not for the ill-digested philosophical 
background which attempts to relate the unimportant doings 
of unimportant people to the extraordinary thesis that we must 
all be free to live without reference to money, provided that we 
live in the way we prefer in a state of considerable luxury, pre- 
sumably on an unearned income. 


There is soon going to be a good case for a Society for the 
Suppression of Sophistry in Film Comedies; and for the 
present we may well demand that the sophistry be ingenious 
rather than ingenuous. Basi. WRIGHT 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Sanctuary or Parade? 

Now it has come out into the open something further may 
be said about the question of public access to mountains. 
The chief opposition to a freedom that all recognise as good 
comes from sportsmen and in a less degree from naturalists. 
Just one of the objections is well founded on nature. Not 
Jong since a poacher came before magistrates cn the Welsh 
border and was told that he might at least have spared the 
birds when sitting on eggs or young. With more than native 
naivet? he answered: “ But, look you, that is when they are 
easiest to catch!” Much disturbance at nesting time may 
empty a mountain side or top of certain birds, especially, 
doubtless, the grouse ; and because they are easy victims at 
this stage they would certainly be poached, very likely to 
their extinction. For this reason those beneficent persons 
whose energy is spent in the work of preserving our footpaths 
and commons are themselves strongly in favour of giving local 
Councils permission to decree certain close seasons in par- 
ticular districts, in order that the birds may nest in security. 
For the rest sportsmen are inclined, I think, to exaggerate 
the harm done by disturbance. One ardent preserver of my 
acquaintance gladly permits the hounds to draw his coverts 
even the day before his biggest shoot, and finds that they do 
no harm whatever. Pheasants, like hares, have the boomerang 
habit; they return to the starting place as soon as may be. It 
would do good, if the praciice of appointing wardens were 
extended. Here and there they have done much service 
towards the prevention of damage and the clearing up of litter ; 
and have -helped to educate the public, the motor public as 
well as the pedestrian public. What picturesque and efficient 
wardens protect natural woods and waters in Belgium ! 

* * * x 
Evicted Homes 

The question is asked: is it better to clear out our nesting 
boxes or to leave the material for further use? It is much 
best to clear it out, with the possible exception of a nest built 
by wrens. Personally I make winter tours about the premises 
and clear out any old nest that I can find in hedges or where 
you please. Really suitable nesting places are seldom in excess 
and very. few birds ever repair an old nest or take the trouble 
to dislodge it. In this respect swallows’ and martins’ nests 
may be excepted. Swallows are often in a hurry and will 
frequently repair last year’s home. One neighbour of mine, 
who watches the garden birds with affectionate thoroughness 
has often made repairs herself, not once but several times in 
the season. By doing this service she succeeded one year in 
helping a pair (recognised from the year before) to bring up 
four broods within the season. I have known a robin to tear 
out the inside lining of a nest and use it a second time in the 
same spring, but I do not remember seeing one use the nest of 
a previous year. 

* * * *x 
The ‘‘ Black Republic ” 

An exception should also be made in favour of rooks and 
ravens if and supposing any of us are nimble and brave enough 
to reach the nest. Rooks were repairing old nests as well as 
building new ones in the third-week of November; and they 
have not yet been discouraged by December chills from such 
preparations for spring. In the only place known to me where 
ravens are semi-domestic and their nests accessible to the 
indifferent climber a pair has built two nests; and they are 
used again and again, but not necessarily in strict alternation. 
Buzzards, which breed in the same grove, have the nest-making 
instinct so strong in them that if they do use the same site a 
second or third or fourth time, they bring as much material 
almost as they would need to build afresh. The old nest or 
nests are used merely as a foundation. The commonest parrot 
in Argentina is even more given to excess. Quite frequently a 
favourite nest becomes so portentous in size or weight that it 
topples over or breaks the bough. Incidentally old nests of our 
own wild: birds are occasionally used as a foundation by other 
species. For example: I have found both wrens’ <nd robins’ 
nests to be founded on old thrushes’ or blackbirds’ nests. 

} * * * x 
Schoc!-Leaving Children 

Extremely good social and national work is done on behalf 

of children just leaving:school ; and very little is heard of it. 


In regard to both town and country children those new to the 
work of finding jobs are astonished by the extreme precision of 
the children’s own ideas. One very clever girl, for instance, wished 
to be a cook if she could find a place with one particular family. 
If that could not be secured, she desired to go into a show. 
As a rule, of course, country children usually seek local work. 
One urban boy was determined to make the fixing of mud- 
guards to motor-cars his life’s profession. Such precision 
is the common thing, though, of course, a spacious vagueness 
and general ambition are not unknown. One girl, whose 
drawings had been commended at school, wished to go in for 
art, and had no preciser suggestion. Too few of these childish 
suggestions concern rural labour. I have heard a small boy 
from a London school and slum express his determination to 
be a ploughman and a country boy (who had won a prize for 
botany) affirm his determination to be a clerk. Since so many 
of these suggestions made by children leaving school have 
originated in particular and often chance experiences outside 
school life, I cannot but think that the “‘ rural bias ”’ in education 
of which much has been heard may be more efficiently given 
by organised trips or visits than by lessons in school. Certainly 
a book knowledge of pistils or cotyledons does not incline 
any boy or girl to take up gardening. The trouble is that no 
alternative has been found to apprenticeship or to the guild. 
Yet some of the craftsmen, especially the blacksmiths, have 
been feeling their way to a sort of guild of a new definition. 
* * * *x 


Sanctuary or Shoot? 


One of the London Borough Councils had recently a rather 
acrimonious debate on the question whether they should make 
money by letting the shooting over a sewage farm. Their 
refusal to earn ‘“‘ blood-money” is naturally applauded by 
humanitarians. There is a league for the prohibition of cruel 
sports with its headquarters at 7 Victoria Street, London, and 
its little magazine asks the question : ‘‘ Sanctuary or Slaughter- 
house ?”’ It is an interesting question. Shooting is allowed 
at certain times on several of the Norfolk Sanctuaries, which 
at some winter dates are multitudinous with duck and waders 
immigrant from the North. Many sewage farms are almost 
as popular. One winter (as I recorded at the time) so many 
duck flew from their feeding ground on the sewage farms to 
roost on London reservoirs that there was a scare that the water 
was being polluted, and duck shoots were organised. I do 
not wish to urge either the humanitarian or the sportman’s 
point of view ; but so many birds—some rare and many inter- 
esting—are attracted to these sewage farms, as to the sanctuaries, 
that if shooting is allowed at all, it should be brief and occa- 
sional. All bird-lovers will feel this. On the general 
question of the cruelty of sport, public opinion is quite certainly 
strengthening against the hunting of the stag; and from time 
to time incidents occur which announce the sensitiveness of 
this noble animal to both fear and pain and shock public 


sentiment. 
* * * x 


In the Garden 


Most of us when December comes pay more attention to 
the garden indoors than out of doors, though berries and 
coloured stems, and the flowers of Viburnum Fragrans, now 
very profuse and swect, of Chimonanthus, of Pyrus Japonica, 
of winter jessamine and of gorse, of the irrepressible thornless 
rose, Zephyrine Drouhin, keep up a pretence of summer. The 
loveliest and sweetest thing in the house isa plant or two of 
the St. Helena Lilium Longiflorum; and I hear that since 
the Glasgow Exhibition the demand has been so great that 
it begins to exceed the supply. One beauty of the lily 
is that the stem is thick all the way up with bright green 
leaves. Second to it comes a very free flowering plant 
of the Golden Gleam Nasturtium. In a small vase plucked 
flowers of Iris Stylosa—very early this year—and yellow 
jasmine make an agreeable combination. A query is put about 
the treatment of a straggling hedge of Lonicera Nitida. The 
only way is to cut it cruelly, so that when the process is over 
the hedge is so thin that the trunks, so to call them, are plainly 
visible. The shortening of these must depend on circum- 
stances. 

W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—You have been so kind in giving publicity to a scientifi- 
cally unpopular point of view; perhaps you will allow me to 
give a fuller explanation of my position. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease is an epidemic disease of cattle, 
sheep and pigs which, while having a very low death-rate, 
not as high as measles in human beings, is dreaded because 
of the loss of condition of beasts which may take some months 
to recover from it. As a rule, however, the beast recovers in 
a fortnight and recovery of condition is rapid. Like all 
epidemic diseases epidemics vary in the severity of the illness 
as do individual cases. 

The animal gets feverish and off its food for a short time, 
and then begins to dribble and blisters appear on its tongue, 
lips and elsewhere in its mouth, and on the skin of its feet 
near the hoofs. In the rare very bad cases the hoof gets under- 
mined and drops off and an occasional cow dies suddenly from 
the heart becoming diseased. But since the disease has a 
very low mortality, naturally it is clear that the enemy of the 
poor beasts in this country, with its slaughter and burn policy, 
is man and not the microbe. 

The officially accepted cause of the disease is a virus of three 
main strains. The word virus or poison used to mean a 
microbial cause of any kind, but it has come to be restricted 
in meaning to those that cannot be seen under the highest 
power of the ordinary microscope with the ordinary magnifica- 
tions up to 2,000 times. Such viruses producing such diseases 
as smallpox, measles, mumps and chickenpox in man and 
fowlpox in fowl, can, as a rule if in fluid, be sucked or pushed 
through porcelain or other filters which stop ordinary microbes 
passing ; they are therefore known as filter-passers. Berkefelt 
filters are often used on taps to purify the water from microbes. 
The saliva of the animals infected with Foot and Mouth 
Disease is swarming with the virus which is so minute that 
it passes through the finest filters, and it has been seriously 
debated, most absurdly I always thought, whether the individual 
virus could be a living entity. Its nature is, as we shall now 
see, definitely established, as is that of all other virus diseases, 
to be a phase in the life history of a bacillus or little rod-like 
microbe which can be easily grown from every case and which, 
although very minute, can be easily seen with the magnification 
of the ordinary microscope. I came to make the discovery of 
the true nature of these viruses as the result cf an investigation 
of the cause of a very serious and very death-dealing outbreak 
of diphtheria of fowl called diphtheritic roup, the birds being 
choked by the growth of a foul yellow membrane in their 
mouths and throats and often blinded by its growth in the 
coverings of their eyes. I found a minute bacillus from which 
I made an antigen or vaccine which I found brilliantly cured 
the disease, 50 per cent. of the apparently hopeless cases 
recovering and practically all the less bad. Moreover, all 
the next year’s birds were inoculated with this killed vaccine, 
and there was not a single new case. This was a very virulent 
epidemic with a very high death-rate, and fowl-farmers who 
have been ruined by this disease will realise how very important 
the discovery is, for the method of prevention so far used has 
been impotent in controlling the disease, and there has been 
no effective method of cure. This work, published in 1930, 
has been completely ignored by authority, both Ministerial 
and scientific. The microbe was further proved to be the 
cause by transmitting the disease by spraying the microbe 
on to the throats of fowl from a distant source. I then saw 
a paper in which the disease was included in the pox diseases 
caused by viruses. It was clear to any unprejudiced mind that 
if this was so, the virus must be a phase in the life-history of 
my bacillus, and this was proved by obtaining some virus- 
containing material from which, when the throats of the hens were 
infected with it, the bacillus could be grown again. 

I then investigated smallpox and isolated the bacillus from 
it, and so with other virus diseases on the surface of the coverings 
of the mouth and throat, the mucous membranes, the microbe 
was in the form of a bacillus in the tissues away from the air, 
as in the membrane of fowlpox and in the blisters of smallpox 


it was in its invisible virus form. I always felt that Foot-ang. 
Mouth Disease must conform to this rule, but it was impossible 
to get near a case owing to the rigid rules of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and it was not until I was kindly invited to see q 
case in a human being in the West of England, with typica} 
blisters in his mouth, on the palms of his hands and soles of 
his feet that I had a chance of investigation. From this patient’s 
blood and mouth lesions was isolated a minute bacillus which 
I could not but conclude was the cause of the disease, | 
reported this discovery, but all material in cattle having been 
refused me here, my friend, Dr. M. R. Brady and I were 
forced to go abroad, and found invariably in this disease a 
similar bacillus to that grown from the human case. 

Only in France, however, was I allowed to try out an antigen 
(vaccine) of the bacillus for prevention and cure. 

The results so far have been as successful as in the case of 
the fowlpox work. For instance, ten pedigree draught oxen 
which were under contract to draw manure from a piggery 
which was acutely infected and whose manure was seething 
with infection came through days of exposure intact after a 
single dose of the antigen. 

The last ten cases of sheep and cattle, when we had found 
the proper doses, and in which treatment was begun at once 
when they became ill, came through to normal in a few days 
without ceasing to eat and without any loss of condition. 

The first two lambs referred to by Mr. W. H. Lawson 
were cases which the veterinary surgeon said were inevitably 
doomed to die within 24 hours. Their survival the next day 
after their first dose made it quite clear that I was dealing with 
an antigen made from the cause. Further work on the bacillus 
itself, whereby with proper culture it was returned to its virus 
phase, passed through a filter and the bacillary phase grown 
from the virus phase in the filtered material, completely 
establishes the true nature of the virus. 

This successful method of treatment of such infections makes 
their treatment accurately specific and quite inexpensive. 
Indeed the bacillus of Foot-and-Mouth Disease is so hardy 
and vigorous and grows so profusely in proper culture medium, 
huge quantities of antigen (vaccine) can be made and the 
treatment, both prevention and cure, accomplished at the 
minimum cost. 

This bacillus could not have been ignored for sixteen year 
of the investigation by the special Committee had the members 
of it not been obsessed by the false virus theory which was 
founded on scientifically unsound assumptions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

22 Park Square East, Regent’s Park, W. M. CROFTON. 

N.W.r1. 


BRITISH POLICY NOW 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Neither Mr. Spender nor Mr. Paine attempts to answer 
the two points I strove to make in my letter. 

The first of these was : Why was no attempt made to insist 
that any grievances which Germany might have against Czecho- 
slovakia ‘should be referred to an international conference ? 
Such a demand, put forward by the six Powers I named, 
would have been successful, as late as August. Mr. Paine 
is content to say that this would have been impossible. Well, 
the concurrence of France, Britain and Russia would have 
been assured, two other States, Rumania and Jugoslavia, 
were parties with Czechoslovakia in the Little Entente, and 
Poland had more reason to fear German aggression than 
even Czechoslovakia. Was any attempt made to obtain 
their concurrence in a Note to Germany? And@ if not, then 
why not? There never was a case in which internationa! 
conference was more clearly indicated as the only right mode 
of procedure. 

My second point was that in the Peace Treaties the recog- 
nition (not the creation) of Czechoslovakia was not a mistake 
or an injustice, but was the recognition of a State which had 
existed within its historic and clearly defined frontiers for 
a thousand years. At the time of the Peace Treaties, the 
Sudeten Germans wanted to continue their association with 
Austria; they did not want to be annexed to Germany ; 
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and it would have been impossible to draw a clear line between 
the German-speaking and the Czech-speaking populations. 
such a line has not been drawn now; a new minority problem 
has taken the place of the old; it will be dealt with by the 
methods of brutality, not by the methods of equal rights. 
] think Mr. Lloyd George was wrong in holding that the 
Sudeten Germans should go to Germany; I believe that 
the decision actually reached was the right decision. Mr. 
Lloyd George was thinking only of linguistic differences, 
which are a very imperfect test of nationality. He disregarded 
the facts that the Sudeten Germans were largely of mixed 
race, and that Bohemia had been their homeland for a mil- 
lennium. There is no evidence that a majority of the Sudetens 
wanted union with the Germans; the only justification for 
this view is the raucous propaganda and the terrorism organised 
in recent months from Germany. Until then, Henlein, in 
order to keep his following, had to repudiate Nazi ideas, and 
proclaim the loyalty of his party to the ‘“‘ democratic Czecho- 
slovak republic.” And the Sudetens loyally answered to 
the mobilisation call in March. I cannot believe that the 
majority of the Sudetens really wanted to exchange the liberty 
they enjoyed in Czechoslovakia for the tyranny to which they 
are now subject in Nazi Germany. 

Mr. Spender objects to my laying the chief responsibility 
for this disaster upon Britain, saying that we had no special 
responsibility for Czechoslovakia such as France had. We 
had (what is too much forgotten) the responsibility of a member 
of the League of Nations to a State which had always been 
loyal to its obligations. We had the responsibility of seeing 
that a vital international question was settled, not by force, 
but by conference. Finally, it was unquestionably Mr. 
Chamberlain who was responsible for the actual settlement, 
which has turned out to be hideously unjust.—Yours, &c., 

RAMSAY MutR,. 


THE SOVIET ARMY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sirn—I rather expeeted, when I sent you the letter published 
on November 25th, that it would call up Mr. H. P. Vowles 
again, to repel a suggestion which might seem to reflect upon 
the prestige of the Soviet military power. What I said remains 
beyond dispute—not indeed that Russia has given no help 
to China in its distress (some help Mr. Vowles can certainly 
point to), but that Russia has given no effective help. Effective 
help would mean an arrest, or repulse, of the Japanese invasion, 
and the Japanese have not been arrested. Whatever number 
of Japanese forces may have been immobilised on the frontier 
by an immobile Russian force, Japan has large enough armies 
left over to push the invasion further and further. It remains 
true (in spite of Mr. Vowles) that China is much more accessible 
to Russia than Czechoslovakia is to England. It is not true 
that China is everywhere separated from Russia by almost 
impassable deserts. Manchuria is not; if Russia struck at 
Japan it would naturally ‘be through Manchuria. And, while 
in some sentences Mr. Vowles seeks to demonstrate that for 
Russia to get to China would be almost impossible, in another 
sentence he speaks of a Soviet attack as so possible that Japan 
has to keep 400,000 of its best troops in Manchuria to ward it 
off. Why has the possible not become actual? Of course 
no nation, neither Russia nor England, can be expected to 
enter upon a war purely in order to succour some other nation, 
a war in which its own national interests are not involved. But 
Russia’s own national interests would be gravely affected, 
supposing Japan subjugated China. The old Tsarist Russia 
went to war with Japan’for less. Why has the Russia of Stalin 
remained immobile 2? Neither Mr. Vowles nor J can claim to 
be in the secrets of the Russian Higher Command; we can 
only guess in the dark. And evidently Mr. Vowles does not 
feel his suggestion about the difficulty of getting through deserts 
to be quite satisfactory, for he supplements it with another 
guess. It may be from a tender concern for opinion in the 
west, lest Russia should be blamed for initiating another 
world war. Guess for guess, I think that to most people this 
will seem far less probable than the simpler, more obvious 
one—that, if Russia has not intervened effectively, it is because 
Russia cannot ; and to say that Russia cannot is to say that the 
Russian Army at the present moment is not equal to the job.— 
Yours faithfully, EpwynN BEVAN. 
The Athenazum, S.W. 1. 





[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—The answer to the doubts of your correspondent Mr. 
Edwyn Bevan as to the capacity of the Soviet Army may 
perhaps be found in the article ‘“‘ Russia’s Meginot Line,” 
written by Yasuo Mishima for the Tokyo paper Gendai, accord- 
ing to the condensed translation appearing in Parade—a 
monthly “ digest’ of important articles from the World’s 
Press—in its November issue, page 83. 

From this article it would seem that Japan is well aware 
of the strength of the Russian military machine in the Far 
East, not only as regards aeroplanes, but also as regards 
personnel, fortifications and submarines.—Yours truly, 

B. E. Hawtey. 


FIGHTERS OR BOMBERS 

[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—It is vitally important to this country to decide whether 
the Royal Air Force at home should consist mainly of bombers 
or fighters. And both sides of the question are clearly stated 
in the two recent articles in The Spectator. 

Mr. Tangye, in advocating bombers, has I think the easier 
task ; but rather spoils his argument when he uses the bayonet 
as a simile. The bayonet is generally regarded as a weapon 
for attacking the enemy on his own ground ; not as a defensive 
weapon to be used when attacked. 

In my opinion, the chief and most obvious reason for con- 
centrating on fighting aeroplanes just now seems to have been 
missed by every commentator on the subject. We have at 
present two kinds of really up-to-date fighters in our Air Force, 
and one of those two types has only recently begun to be 
delivered to our squadrons. 

On the other hand the Bristol ‘‘ Blenheim ” (probably the 
fastest bomber in general service in the world) has been 
produced in such large quantities that we can actually afford 
to spare some for export. The Vickers “ Wellesley ” (holder 
of the long-range world’s record) has also been in production 
for some considerable time ; as also has the Fairey “‘ Battle.” 

Our Air Force, therefore, has a very large number of high 
speed modern bombers, compared with which its number of 
really fast fighters is negligible. ‘The policy of the Air Minister 
in that case is, quite rightly, to go ahead with all possible speed 
on the production of our fighter aeroplanes. 

Not until the relative number of fighters has been vastly 
increased, will anyone be justified in assuming that the Govern- 
ment no longer believes that “‘ attack is the best method of 
defence.” —Yours sincerely, E. N. B. BENTLEY. 

Luccombe House, Berkeley Street, Cheltenham, Glos. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. Nigel Tangye’s protest against the reversal of our 
air defence policy in regard io the ratio of bombers to fighters 
must depend for its ultimate validity on the soundness of his 
view that there’s really nothing that can usefully be done to 
protect London from attacking aircraft. If we are to accept 
the typical R.A.F. point of view, not even ‘‘ dense clouds, 
rain or snow ” can defeat the bomber, flying either blind or 
with the aid of directional wireless. While London is being 
bombed ‘‘ even by day,” the R.A.F. will be busily engaged 
in trying to find enemy “aircraft factorjes, air depots, air 
parks, air bases, fuel supplies, &c.” 

The R.A.F., understandably enough, prefers to think of 
itself as an offensive instrument. It is reluctant to assist in 
any scheme of co-operation for the defence of London. This 
last summer it refused to be bothered to supply more than a 
couple of targets for anti-aircraft practice by London Terri- 
torials. It is quite unmoved by the consideration that the 
attractiveness and vulnerability of London as a target is 
unique in Western Europe, and that any success that the 
R.A.F. may register in their endeavours to extinguish enemy 
raid on London. 

Has Mr. Nigel Tangye forgotten that, in the last War, the 
British Government, advisedly or not, was compelled to recall 
R.F.C. squadrons from France to defend London, for the 
very understandable reason that the Londoner was not prepared 
to sit tight while enemy aircraft roved at will the “ English 
heaven ”’ ? 

Again, air navigation is a highly expert art. The average 
military pilot, of any country, is never really happy in the 
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air if he can’t find his position in a humdrum sea-going 
fashion—by picking up landmarks. We all know what 
tragedies overtake R.A.F. bombers when they get lost in a 
Scottish mist. The suggestion that a squadron of bombers 
could set out from some distant country, through dense 
cloud, in war-time (when directional wireless is likely to 
prove a double-edged weapon), and after a “‘ wide detour ” 
precisely locate themselves over Piccadilly Circus or Woolwich 
Arsenal, is a pure chimera of Mr. Nigel Tangye’s lambent 
imagination. 

Finally, according to the Official History of the R.A.F., in 
another war we shall have to face a monthly wastage of 80 per 
cent. If nothing can stop the bomber, how is this 80 per cent. 
wastage to be accounted for? And why do bombers in Spain 
now operate with a fighter escort ? 

We want in the R.A.F. a little of the Verdun spirit—‘* The 
Bomber Shall Not Pass.”—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN NorTH. 


Junior Naval and Military Club, 96 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


A NEW DEAL FOR AFRICA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Mr. Michael Huxley’s proposal, which was called “A 
New Deal for Africa,” would really mean a raw deal for Africa. 

Within the space which it is fair to ask you to spare, all his 
points carnot be considered, but several major matters deserve 
to be noticed. 

First, there seems not the slightest justification for the 
assumption that German Colonial ambitions would be assuaged 
by the internationalisation of non-seif-governing tropical African 
territories generally. Germany’s manifest desire is for sover- 
eignty over African territory in which she can establish aerial, 
naval and military bases and in which she could exploit the 
native inhabitants. Under British, French and Belgian rule 
the interests of the African are carefully considered; the essence 
of Nazism is that the individual, which means the African in 
this case, must be disregarded for the good of the German 
nation. Thus our trusteeship is to give place to totalitarian 
tyranny. 

Far from agreeing with Mr. Huxley that we have no moral 
right to refuse Germany’s Colonial demands so long as we 
administer non-self-governing territories in the present fashion, 
I would say that it would be fundamentally immoral to accede 
to the German demands because to accept them would involve 
the substitution of our present policy of protection of native 
interests by a regimentation which, as it operates in Europe, 
outrages every conception of civilisation. 

The second assumption of your contributor for which there 
appears no justification is that the permanent peace of the world 
would be assured by creating an international administration in 
East and Central Africa. 

He also takes for granted that it would be advantageous to 
exchange the present British Colonial Service—which I believe 
to be the finest in the world, despite inevitable imperfections— 
for a mixture of men of all races. I have no doubt that Africans 
would be prejudiced, not benefited, by so retrograde a step. 
Those who are in close touch with British Africa will agree that 
the quality of the official personnel has improved markedly in 
recent years and now that the long-range plans for the recruit- 
ment of the best products of our universities are maturing, it is 
proposed, in the name of that blessed word ‘‘ appeasement,” 
to impose upon the African a heterogeneous collection of white 
men of all sorts. Surely your contributor realises that most 
Africans are far past the stage at which all white men are re- 
garded as Europeans. For many years they have appreciated 
the differences between Englishmen and Germans, Greeks, 
and Italians. It may satisfy a political economist to consider 
the creation of an administrative cadre composed of men of a 
dozen or more nations, but the result would be extremely 
unlikely to commend itself to the African. 

And what reason is there to assume that a Governing Com- 
mission composed of, say, a Russian, a Dutchman, and a 
Portuguese—or even of a German, an Italian, and a Japanese— 
would prove a more reputable authority than the British 
Colonial Office ? It is asking too much to assume that every 
non-British appointee would be chosen purely on merit; some 
would certainly owe their selection to influence, to pushfulness, 
or to the likelihood of their supporting. particular policies or 
tendencies. If, however, that certainty be discounted and the 
assumption made that first-class men are appointed by the 
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different nations in turn, it is still not evident that the TeSuly 
will be an improvement on British personnel, enjoying, a i 
does, a tradition of African service. 
If we are sincere in our profession of the doctrine of truste, 
ship for the backward races, then the interests of Africa my 
come before any scheme for moilifying Continental, and pa. 
ticularly Totalitarian, opinion at the expense of the maintenang 
of the best type of African administration which can be Provided, 
—Yours faithfully, F. S. Jortsoy, | 







East Africa and Rhodesia, Editor, 
gr Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 
A NATIONAL REGISTER 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Sir Cyril Norwood, in his article, “A Natioy 


Register,” says: ‘‘ Meanwhile our Government wil] Net, 
and perhaps dare not, impose compulsory service.” 

While I believe that he could have gone still further, an 
said that no Government will dare to impose compulsoy 
service, I also beiieve that the fears of politicians on this subjeq 
are completely unjustified. 

During the last seven years my work has given me spécig 
opportunities of getting to know the opinion of the ordinay 
working man in different parts of the country, and I hay 
discovered again and again that his opinions are quite differen 
to what they are supposed to be. 

To take an example from the recent crisis, the working ma 
with whom I discussed the matter seemed neither over anxioy 
to fight for the Czechs nor particularly impressed by the Munich 
Agreement and Mr. Chamberlain’s part in it, although thog 
were the only two attitudes of mind allowed to them hy 
politicians and the Press. 

The working man is, in fact, neither as idealistic nor 
stupid nor as selfish as the great majority of those who sped 
to him or for him appear to believe. 

If the -_present Government would only remember that i 
they cannot claim to represent exactly the views of the working 
man, at least, by virtue of their large electoral majority, they 
have a far better claim to do so than the Labour Party, their 
fears about compulsory service might be overcome. 

Then “‘ The People of England,” of whom G. K. Chesterton 
wrote, would have a ch:nc2 to speak—and at the same timea 
chance to save their country. 

I am confident that they would speak for compulsory service, 
and for the political party that trusted them in their country’s 
hour of danger.— Faithfully yours, R. A. C. RADCLIFFE. 

5 South Road, Thz Park, Nottingham. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1R,—Being a male between the ages of 17 and 19—and therefore 
faced with the probability of rendering 6 months’ approved 
national service, I cannot allow Mr. Lennard’s letter to go 
unchallenged by the younger generation. I may be wrong; 
but I failed to detect any ‘‘ war-time urgency” about Si 
Cyril Norwood’s very admirable article. I agree with him 
that the proposal “‘ should be judged on a basis far wider than 
that of preparation for war, and apart from the dark feeling 
of emergency that now oppresses the people.” I cannot 
reconcile with this, Mr. Lennard’s “‘ a sense of urgency pervades 
the article.” It does not matter whether trees planted now 
have no possible utility for 20 years or not. Still less does it 
matter whether the first service plan is not completed until 
1940. ‘The essence of any national service plan is that young 
people should not only be made to do “ something useful 
which is different from what they are doing already,” but that 
their usefulness be increased, and that they be put in a position 
to carry on the noble traditions of our country. This alone 
is worth more time than 6 months, spread over a period of 
two years. 

I might even excuse from such service the small minority 
of the age group at the University, provided that they were 
taking their part in the plan, as leaders. What I cannot 
excuse is that vast majority that are “ earning their living 
in more or less useful avocations.” I have a wholehearted 
respect for the young working man, struggling in the moder 
capitalist world. I consider the working class the backbone 
of the country. But if the backbone of the country is to have 
as its mount “a tried mount” that is broken-winded and lame, 
then I suggest that this be exchanged for its unbroken foal of 
uncertain temper. 
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My point is not that Democracy is an empty name, but 
that it is effete. It needs bringing up to date, and one of the 
ways of bringing it up to date is to introduce a national service 
jan. I write these words after Sir John Anderson’s statement 
in Parliament. The chance has been given, both to the 
minority at the schools and Universities, and to the vast majority 
that are earning their living “‘ in more or less useful avocations.”’ 
Now is the great opportunity to show that Democracy, infused 
with a new national spirit, is just as efficient as the totalitarian 
systems. ; : 

Even if voluntary national service does not succeed, then 
those basic principles of Democracy, I mean freedom of speech 
and worship, justice, equality, and liberty, that we value so 
highly, need not yet be lost. But, if we are to preserve those 
principles and exist as a nation, then, all other methods 
failing, compulsory national service must be introduced. 
What is wrong with us of the younger generation is that we 
are too used to having things done for us, and we are forgetting 
how to help ourselves. I am convinced that if this country 
js-to preserve those lofty ideals, and they are certainly worth 
preserving, then it is the task of this generation to grow up 
with the resolve to do what they know wants doing, and not 
lave it to someone else to do. National service provides 
a basis “‘ far wider than that of the preparation for war, and 
apart from the dark feeling of emergency that now oppresses 
the people.” It means the re-awakening of the people to a 
new sense of their duty to themselves, their country, and their 
civilisation. And if I may take the metaphor a stage further, 
I would point out that I prefer the “ unbroken colt of uncertain 
temper,” if the ‘‘ tried mount ” was unable to cross the turbulent 
stream, or having crossed it collapses, exhausted, before the 
oncoming tidal wave !—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

School House, Loughborough. Davip R. PULLINGER. 


THE HOME OFFICE AND CRIME 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

§r,—I too, like Mr. Thompson, fail to see why flogging 
should be reserved for attacks on prison warders. No doubt 
the official explanation would be that it is necessary in order 
to maintain discipline in the prison. The same argument, 
no doubt, was used to defend flogging in the Army. But 
if punishment, as we are given to understand, is inflicted in 
order to protect the public, one does not see why the public 
should not have the same protection—the deterrent fears of a 
painful punishment—as the prison warder. 

As regards the death penalty for murder, it is surely quite 
wrong to speak of it as *‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth,” for obviously the murdered man receives no com- 
pensation from the hanging of his murderer. The murderer 
is hanged not in order that he may not kill anyone else, but that 
society may. be protected; this at least seems to follow 
logically from the protective theory of punishment. Of 
course, the same protection would be afforded by imprisoning 
the murderer for the term of his natural life, but it is doubtful 
whether it would have the same deterrent effect. 

I remember many years ago reading in the old Nineteenth 
Century an article by an ex-police official, in which it was 
seriously argued that the number of criminals at large was 
well known to the police, and that if these were imprisoned 
for life crime would cease. Surely a very naive argument. 
One does not see, however, why a man with known criminal 
tendencies should ever be released from prison in order to 
prey upon the public.—Yours, &c., | ROGER F. MARKHAM. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sin,—May I thank you on behalf of my Council for your 
very sympathetic consideration of our proposals for abolition 
of capital punishment? In regard to Colonel Turner’s 
interesting proposals, with all that he says regarding the 
reformation of offenders I am in complete agreement. I 
cannot, however, so readily accept his proposals with regard 
to the appropriate penalty to be imposed. It seems to me 
that in practice his proposals for making a complete break 
with the offender’s past would prove completely impracticable, 
and in some of their aspects positively harmful. For instance, 
to forfeit all the offender’s property to the State would be 
very often to impose a lifelong penalty upon his dependants. 
It is surely obvious, too, that in the reformation of the offender 
the help and encouragement of friends and relations would 








be a factor of supreme importance which would be destroyed 
if Colonel Turner’s proposals were carried out. Indeed it 
seems to me that Colonel Turner’s thinking on this matter 
of the penalty to be imposed is incompatible with his proposals 
for rehabilitation. In fact, the deprivation of freedom for 
a long period, whatever the conditions under which it is 
served, ought to be in itself sufficient penalty —Yours faithfully, 
JoHN Paton, Secretary. 
National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—It seems a curious lack of logic on the part of Mr. Sydney 
Thompson to assume because the figures of juvenile delinquency 
have gone up during the last few years that this establishes the 
truth of the maxim ‘“‘ spare the rod and spoil the child.” Are 
there no other factors to take into account? It is significant 
that the increase in juvenile delinquency began with the slump. 
Unemployment, the general uncertainty and restlessness of life 
as well as the greater willingness to charge children that has 
grown up since the Children and Young Persons Act was 
passed have all had their influence. 

Mr. Thompson ignores the fact that during the last decade 
the incidence of juvenile delinquency was low and showed 
no tendency to increase, although even then birching was but 
little used. In 1928, for example, the number of juvenile 
offenders in proportion to the population was almost exactly 
the same as in 1911. Yet in 1911, 14 per cent. of all juveniles 
charged with indictable offences were birched, whereas in 
1928 only 1.7 per cent. were birched. 

It is hard to see why, if Mr. Thompson is correct, a decrease 
in the use of the birch from 14 per cent. to something under 
2 per cent. should have no effect on the frequency of juvenile 
delinquency whilst, according to him, a decrease from under 
2 per cent. to something under 1 per cent., as we have it today, 
should have had such a devastating influence. 

As for the flogging of adults, many people will agree with 
Mr. Thompson that it is illogical to keep it for breaches of 
prison discipline but to abolish it for criminal offences, but 
would draw the conclusion that it had better go altogether 
rather than be retained altogether. Mr. Thompson referred 
to the Mayfair case. It is interesting to note that in spite of the 
publicity given to the use of the “‘ cat’ at that time, and the 
lurid accounts of it published in certain papers, the number of 
cases of robbery actually increased in the following month. 
That by itself is too small an_item to prove anything, but if 
Mr. Thompson would study the evidence accumulated by the 
recent Departmental Committee on Corporal Punishment 
he would realise that flogging has not had any special success 
as a deterrent.—I am, &c., 

W. A. ELxin, Hon. Press Secretary. 

The Howard League for Penal Reform. 
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NEW MAPS FOR BRITAIN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In his article, ‘‘ New Maps for Britain,” appearing in 
your issue of November 18th, Mr. Michael Spender suggests 
that through weakness in the condition of civil aviation air 
photography has failed to help the Ordnance Survey in their 
problems ; that policy has prevented the work being undertaken 
by the Royal Air Force; and that at last a Government Air 
Unit has been freed to take the air. 

A study of the various reports issued by the Ordnance 
Survey right back to 1925, when private enterprise undertook 
the first experimental revision contract by means of air photo- 
graphy, discloses that the Department have derived considerable 
benefits from air photography. 

The Report of the Davidson Committee makes it clear that 
the maximum benefits have not been secured because no definite 
long term air survey policy has been laid down. In their 
Interim Report this Committee say that the Air Ministry considers 
private enterprise is properly organised, can meet the demands 
of the Ordnance Survey which fall naturally within the field of 
civil aviation, although the Report does point out that the con- 
ditions under which contracts have been placed were not such 
as to encourage private enterprise. 

As to the Royal Air Force, it is understood that they have no 
personnel or equipment available for Ordnance Survey work. 
When it is realised that there are only an average of 120 hours in 
the year when the weather permits air photography to be 
carried out to the specification laid down by the Ordnance 
Survey, it is clear that the formation of a Government Air Unit 
could not be justified. 

The Report does not advocate the formation of a Government 
Unit, as Mr. Spender suggests. ‘The words used in the recom- 
mendation are “‘ the Government should consider the formation 
of a special Air Survey Unit.” Actually proposals to this end 
have been submitted by private enterprise and are now being 
considered by the appropriate Departments concerned. 

Recently four of the officially recognised British Air Survey 
Companies have been amalgamated under one control and their 
combined experience dating from 1919 is available to the Gov- 
ernment. These companies have made successful air surveys 
of many thousands of square miles of territory in the British 
Isles, Africa, Australia, New Guinea, the Near East and South 
America. 

Fortunately, the requirements of the Ordnance Survey can be 
met in the 120 photographic flying hours available each year, 
because the speed of air photography is very great. No one, 
however, can justify the capital and running cost of aircraft if 
the flying of each is to be limited to 120 hours. An Air Survey 
company would expect to do at least 500 hoursa year per aircraft 
and an Air Transport company at least 1000 hours. 

With their widespread interests, the British Air Survey com- 
panies can work overseas during the winter months and they 
can also use their personnel and aircraft for many purposes 
closed to a Government Department. Mr. Spender mentions 
the tax-payer. His interests would not be served if a Govern- 
ment Unit was created to deal solely with the Ordnance Survey 
requirements. One asks how are the staff and aircraft to be 
employed when the 120 hours are flown ? 

Obviously this is work for private enterprise, which is com- 
petent and ready to provide the Air Unit.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

THE AIRCRAFT OPERATING COMPANY, LTD., 
H. HEMMING, Managing Director. 
5 Buckingham Place, London, S.W. 1. 


NO COMPROMISE! 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Attacking the Government, which during the last five 
years has been raised, in the eyes of an increasing public, 
from the category of fun to that of a public duty, is not enough. 
We have to realise, all of us, that the familiar catch-phrases 
are coming true; that talk of the, betrayal of democracy, 
Fascist menace, rearmament chaos, terror of what may succeed 
the dictators, is no longer part of the same fun, but a plain 
summary of our dangers. In the extraordinary melodrama 
to which our public life has been reduced during the successive 
governments of a briar-pipe and an umbrella, history may even 
discover a little scene for the Cliveden set. Anything nowadays 
is possible. 

For consider. The Conservative Party cannot expect to 
conserve much of its past so long as it follows a leader whose 
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idea of appeasing Germany, in preparation for a colonia 
gesture which has somehow or other got to be put q 
the electorate, is to nod a benign head to the plan of peopligs! 
an ex-German colony with German Jews. Whether, like. 
repentant burglars, the Tories hand over the swag to g pai | 
of cramped and thwarted Fascist States, or whether, Some. 
years too late, they summon us to defend our democracy under 
some respectable and elderly dictator, Conservatism wij] be 
offering no creative idea by which to infuse a living Organism, 
Nor can the most ardent Socialist find inspiration in ty 
present spectacle of Transport House; _ since the Laboy 
Party, like the Conservatives, find it expedient only to phy 
for time by manipulating the surface pattern of events, x 
though the raw material of statesmanship were so many logy 
pieces of machinery, unrelated to one another, independey 
of any mechanical law, set up to fit the caprice of rival engineers 
yet at the same time a sacred source of power. 

No wonder, then, that simply because they stand for some. 
thing positive the Communist and Fascist Parties have attract 
a number of followers who, at heart, are neither Fascist nq 
Communist. And I. suggest that by adopting an equally 
uncompromising programme the Liberal Party will win bag 
not only those who have been forced to extremes by the vacill. 
tion of the Centre, but an immense mass of non-politicg| 
electors who dislike Fascist regimentation as much as they 
dread being the poorer for Socialism. England is full ¢ 
Liberals who have broken away from Liberalism only becayg 
they believed it to be petering out. Let them see the Liber 
Party, the one major contribution of England to politica 
science, reassert the rights of the individual, the sanctity of 
contract, and the irreducible will of our country to be strong 
enough to defend its liberties. Only by reasserting whz 
Hegel himself has admitted: that, “‘ Man is beyond dou 
an end in himself, and should, as such, be respected, not with 
regard to the State,” can the strong centrifugal tendency of 
our time be overcome. 

It may be objected that Liberals are war-mongers ; that the 
fall of Mr. Chamberlain will finally divide Europe into warring 
ideologies. ‘The answer, whether the National Government 
like it or not, is that Europe is already so divided; and tha 
most of us would prefer a war forced upon us in the defence 
of civilisation to that war into which, according to Mr. Piroy, 
we are presently drifting: the war of appeasement, fortified 
by the courage which will neither accept the total renunciation 
which alone can make appeasement acceptable to the aggressors, 
nor risk the national renaissance which might endanger our 
retreat.—Yours faithfully, ALAN PRYCE-JONES, 

The Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE ANARCHY OF PROFESSIONALISM 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1R,—Tyranny is the employment of the forces of government 
outside the functions of gcvernment.. Tyranny neglects 
government in pursuit of other objectives. Nothing can go 
outside its prime function without detriment to that function. 
Neglect of function leads to others seizing it for selfish ends. 
Tyranny begets interlopers. When government goes into 
trade, tradesmen take advantage of the diversion of government 
to start little governments in their own interests. The neglect 
of government by governments is the opportunity of the 
gangster. 

The material effect of man’s conduct on human affairs is 
the sole function of government, and of government solely. 
The assessment of the material injury one man can do another 
should be the constant duty of government and of none other. 
Government must of necessity be disinterested -in the effects 
of its judgements. Hence to avoid conflict of interests it can 
have only one function. Danger lies in sections of society 
banded together self-interestedly to maintain privileges by assum. 
ing the right to punish members for breaches of human relation- 
ship either real or artificial, and so constituting themselves 
petty and interested governments. They usurp the functions 
of government so as to use even the obloquy attached to 4 
breach of human relationship for their own ends. 

Government is now outside its sphere—it is now tyrannical. 
It would sell you milk at the point of the sword. That mis- 
conception and diversion of duty has allowed sections of 
society to seize for their own ends some of the neglected rights 
of government. Hence the rise of trade unions and professional 
societies, 
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A society founded to pursue knowledge or to cultivate 
an art may be good so long as it does not impinge on the realm 
of the law and order of human relationship. It may be proper 
to refuse or expel on grounds of insufficient knowledge or 
capacity, 7.e.) unsuitability on terms discoverable within the 
person. To refuse or to expel on defection of human relation- 


© ship is to usurp an authority only to be exercised by govern- 


ment. If a society can only exist by virtue of this power, 
then it is anti-social in its objects. It would seek to inflict 
punishment, although maybe only expulsion, whereas the 
assessment and -infliction of punishment is the exclusive 
prerogative of constituted government. In the same way 
that government straying from its path is defective in fulfilling 
its real duty, so societies stealing into government fulfil inade- 
quately their real purpose. A learned society holding its 
members by the power of expulsion not solely based on defective 
learning soon ceases to be learned. Fear inhibits originality. 
The society becomes a gang of bandits, well cloaked no doubt, 
put any reasonably successful bandit must be. It may be 
urged that a society should have the right to determine its 
membership even on human relationship. If that were so it 
would merely have discovered a new punishment for a defection 
which if anti-social should be dealt with by government. 
—Yours faithfully, E. OWEN WILLIAMS. 


5 St. George’s Road, Westminster, S.W.1. 


“BABES IN. THE WOOD” | 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


§ir,—You published last week a letter in which, at considerable 
length and with some solemnity, Mr. Geoffrey Parsons criticised 
my review of Babes in the Wood, a pantomime produced 
by an enterprising organisation called Unity Theatre, with 
which Mr. Parsons. has (as I think he should perhaps have 
indicated in his letter) a close connexion. Mr. Parsons com- 
plains that my review was “long but largely irrelevant.” I 
am sorry it was so long (it could easily have been shorter) 
and sorrier still that its length should—rather surprisingly— 
have given offence. I am afraid I cannot agree that it was 
largely, or even partly, irrelevant. It may not have been a 
good review, but there is no sentence in it which is not germane 
to the subject of the pantomime and its production. 

Mr. Parsons’ conceptions of a dramatic critic’s duties are 
original. Did I, he asks, “‘ interrogate each of the 300 or so 
people ’’ who were present ? Iam afraid I did not. ‘To begin 
with, at least 200 of them were imaginary people ; I just couldn’t 
see them in the theatre, far less interrogate them. 

Mr. Parsons is, moreover, wounded because I said that the 
proletariat was not represented in the audience ; and I am glad 
that you have given him the opportunity of pointing out that 
on certain nights the proletarian attendance is heavy. He 
chides me for not having “troubled to inquire ”” about this. 
Mr. Parsons ought, I think, to be reminded that a dramatic 
critic visits a theatrical performance at the invitation of the 
management of the theatre; if, on the night for which he is 
sent tickets, the attendance differs in quantity or quality 
from the optimum anticipated, the dramatic critic is not 
expected to solicit—far less to accept without reserve—the 
assurances of the box office with regard to that optimum. 
In my review I described, to the best of my ability, what I 
was invited by Unity Theatre and instructed by you, Sir, to 
describe. What I wrote was accurate and (though flippant 
in parts) friendly on the whole. Babes in the Wood has 
now had—counting Mr. Parsons’ letter and mine—nearly 
three columns of your space. I call that pretty good for an 
ideological burlesque produced by amateurs at a private theatre. 

Mr. Parsons asked for an answer, or I ‘would not have 
written this letter. May I conclude by replying to his two 
most specific charges ? 

(1) He says that ‘‘ Presumably the first business of a dramatic 
critic is to give his readers some idea as to whether a show is 
one to be seen or be avoided.” In my review I wrote of 
Babes in the Wood: ‘In the end it all turns out to have been 
at least as easy to sit through as the average drawing-room 
comedy.”” I honestly don’t see how one can give a more 
specific estimate of entertainment value than that. 

(2) Mr. Parsons complains that in my review I “‘ rejected its 
(the Unity Theatre’s) claim to be of vital importance to the 
democratic movement.” Well, I’m awfully sorry, but I did.— 
Yours, &c., PETER FLEMING. 


HOCHSCHULWOCHE 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Es ist nicht einfach, hinter das Geheimnis der deutschen 
Erziehung zu kommen. Der dichte Schleier, gewoben aus 
Mystik, Technik und Konspiration, der alle blitzartigen oder 
schlagartigen Entschltisse des Fiihrers nur fiir kurze Augen- 
blicke freigibt, lastet schwer auf einem Lande, das sich selbst 
immer energischer aus der Gemeinschaft der Zivilisation 
ausgemeindet. 


Um so dankbarer ist der auswartige Beobachter, wenn er 
auf Grund einer Tagung, eines Programms, ja sogar einer 
Rede, in der Lage ist, sich ein Bild von den Zustaénden im 
Dritten Reich zu machen. Dabei ist der Schwerpunkt darauf 
zu legen, was umschrieben wird; man nennt das “ durch 
die Blume reden.” Da jede Kritik lebensgefahrlich ist, so 
muss die Kritik, wenn sie tiberhaupt aufzutreten wagt, die 
gebotene Situation ausnutzen. Manchmal erscheinen Referate 
auf solchen Tagungen vollig sinnlos, es wird gegen Dinge 
polemisiert, die man fiir langst beseitigt hielt, es wird Gegnern 
gedroht, die langst ausgerottet scheinen,—dann versteht 
nur der Eingeweihte, woher der Wind weht. Nach einigen 
Wochen verxiinden dann irgendwelche Gesetze, dass der 
Wink verstanden worden war. Und der Fachmann wundert 
sich, wo der Laie schon langst nicht mehr erstaunt. . . . 


Die Hochschulwoche in Berlin, die dritte ihrer Art, ist als 
eine Art Offentlicher Antwort auf die vielen offenen und 
geheimen Anfragen aufgezogen worden, ob das deutsche 
Hochschulwesen iiberhaupt noch etwas mit jenem Begriff 
zu tun hat, den man seit Jahrhunderten als etwas Reales und 
Konstarites kennt, den Begriff der akademischen Freiheit. 
In einem totalen Staat kann es keine Freiheit geben, das 


- ware eine Widerspruch gegen den Begriff der Totalitat, der 


alles umfasst, also auch die Freiheit. So ergibt sich ftir die 
heute noch in Deutschland lebenden Akademiker, Professoren 
und Dozenten, die schwierige Aufgabe, ihr Universitats- 
schiff zwischen der Szylla der Totalitarier und der Charybdis 
der freien Forschung hindurchzusteuern. Das ist aufregend 
und manchmal gefahrlich. 


Vier Berliner Hochschulen hatten sich zu dieser Hoch- 
schultagung zusammengeschlossen. Es gibt diesmal kein 
Generalthema, sondern jede Wissenschaft kommt selbststandig 
zu Worte. Es muss in nicht akademischen Kreisen augen- 
blicklich eine starke Misstimmung gegen die Universitaten 
herrschen, denn fast alle Redner bemiihten sich lebhaft um 
den Nachweis, dass die Forschung genau so zur Urproduktion 
gehére wie die Landarbeit, dass man infolge dessen mehr 
Vertrauen zur Titigkeit:des Forschers haben miisse. Es ist 
bezeichnend, dass im Rahmen des psychologischen Instituts 
nicht weniger als drei Vortrage zum Thema “‘ Wissenschaft 
und Scharlatanerie ” gehalten werden mussten. Sie fanden im 
Zusammenhang mit den Fragen der Charakterbeurteilung 
statt. Nur wer die immer staérker anwachsende Flucht des 
Intellekts in die Regionen der Astrologie, Chiromantie, 
Graphologie usw in Hitlerdeutschland studiert, der weiss, 
dass die Scharlatanerie nicht blos auf das Paedagogische 
beschrankt bleibt. Der versteht auch, dass die Frage der 
Charakterbeurteilung sehr problematisch wird, wenn es an 
Charakteren fehlt. 


Die Medizin stand im Méittelpunkt einer Vortragsreihe, 
in der die Zuhérer auch zu Zusehern wurden; man liess 
sie nimlich an verschiedenen Demonstrationen, wie Kranken- 
untersuchung, R6ntgendiagnostik, Diattherapie usw _ teil- 
nehmen. In der Abteilung fiir Physik erregte ein Vortrag 
liber das Wesen des Lichts, in der Technischen Hochschule 
gehalten, grosses Interesse. Eine Fiihrung durch die Samm- 
lungen der Musikmanuskripte in der  Preussischen 
Staatsbibliothek liess die Teilnehmer einen Augenblick lang 
die Misere der Gegenwart vergessen ; sie war aber das Thema 
eines Vortrages in der Hochschule fiir Politik, an der die 
Vorgeschichte des Miinchner Viererpaktes behandelt wurde. 

Schon an dieser kurzen Auswahl kann man erkennen, dass 
die Frage der Aktualitaét fiir die Universitat von besonderer 
Wichtigkeit ist. Getreu dem alten Schlagwort ‘‘ Wer die 
Jugend hat, hat die Zukunft” sieht man hier den starksten 
Versuch gemacht, die Forschung wie die Lehre den heran- 
wachsenden Lehrern und Forschern so schmackhaft wie 
méglich zu machen. Es fragt sich nur, ob die deutsche Jugend 
sie auch verdauen wird. 
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A PERISHABLE STAR 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


A BRILLIANT opportunist, an immensely successful journalist 
and writer of thrillers and melodramas, a popular entertainer 
whose name was known everywhere, Edgar Wallace had some- 
thing of what it takes to be a genius—energy, an ability to work 
hard, an appetite for life, a flow of ideas. Whatever he might 
have been, it is now possible to understand what kind of man 
he was. . Miss Margaret Lane has given us the story of his life, 
and we must be grateful to her for the trouble she has taken to 
collect the facts and the judgement she has shown in arranging 
and commenting on them. She has built up a character, 
writing honestly and allowing for the good and the bad: one 
can ask little more of a biographer. 

Edgar Wallace was the illegitimate son of Polly Richards 
and Richard Edgar. Polly was an obscure actress who came 
to a sad end in spite of, or perhaps because of, her gay disposi- 
tion; Richard was the actor son of her friend and patroness 
Alice Marriott, an energetic actress who was once, though not 
without embonpoint, noted for her performance as Hamlet. 
Richard was about to become the husband of a young woman 
to whom Polly had introduced him, so she concealed both 
the fact that she was about to become a mother and Richard’s 
responsibility for her condition. She went away and had her 
baby; left it in the care of a Mrs. Freeman, the wife of a 
Billingsgate fish-porter living at Greenwich; and returned to 
the footlights as if nothing had happened. After a time the 
Freemans adopted the child and moved to Camberwell. At 
the age of 11 he already had an intense interest in the theatre : 
heredity was beginning to tell. After working as printer’s 
devil, paper boy, ship’s boy on a trawler, and plasterer’s labourer, 
and having just missed being sent to a reformatory, he joined 
the Army at the age of 18. In 1896 he was sent out to South 
Africa, where he began to contribute to local papers and was 
kindly received by the wife of a Wesleyan minister, one of 
whose daughters he subsequently married. His free-lance 
journalism had been so effective that he was made a corre- 
spondent of Reuter’s in the Boer War. (Miss Lane, by the 
way, need not have given us quite so much staleinformation 
about that campaign.) After a period of prosperity Wallace 
arrived back in England with his wife, six shillings, and an 
unfinished play about Cecil Rhodes. As a scoop-gathering 
reporter for the Daily Mail he soon established hin s:lf, and 
presently he was writing The Four Just Men (Crippen’s chosen 
reading in mid-Atlantic), the sales of which he promoted by a 
vast scheme of advertising, with posters on the hoardings and 
offers of prize money. Having involved his employer Alfred 
Harmsworth, the future Lord Northcliffe, in a couple of sting- 
ing libel actions, he soon had to rely on his more independent 
literary outpourings. His later career can best be indicated by 
statistics—5 hours of sleep a night; 150 books in 27 years; 
17 plays in 6 years; £50,000 a year ;. a Parliamentary election 
lost by 33,000 votes ; liabilities at death £140,009. 

As we read of Wallace’s growing success we fez] more and 
more that something was going wrong. There is an impression 
of failure rather than success—more exactly, of. worldly success 
and spiritual failure. Compare photographs of Wallace as a 
young man and as a man at the height of his activity. The 
small, lively lad with a clever, cocky face, handsome and 
anything but coarse, seems to have turned into a flabby world- 
ling, shrewd and self-satisfied; the features show no signs 
of the conflicts and concentrations of genius; they have 
deteriorated rather than developed. What went wrong ? 
It would be superficial to blame everything on the worship 
of Mammon and Wallace’s keenness for ‘‘ easy money,” and to 
adduce, let us say, his fondness for racing or his attempt to 





Edgar Wallace. By Margaret Lane. (Heinemann, Ios. 6d.) 








sell a quack remedy for rheumatism : prospects of easy money 
tempted even a Balzac or a Dostoieysky. The trouble lay deeper, 
First of all there was the barn-storming blood. He was a born 
actor, a member, so to speak, of the caste. He dramatised 
himself, and aimed always at the easy and sensational effect, 
the immediate response and applause. He was practically self. 
educated; his taste was neither formed nor guided; in 
fact he never had any taste. He grew up in the years when 
England was gross with material wealth and vulgar patriotism, 
and he accepted the standards of those years unquestioningly, . 
He had the “ very grave defect,’ as Arnold Bennett said, “ of 
being content with society as it is.’ What does this defec: 
imply ? At least that Wallace was not an artist, for no artist 
is ever content with society as it is. Suddenly conscious of his 
extraordinary facility, the facility of the uncritical, he turned 
it to the imitation of Kipling, the loud bard of the 
*pushful Anglo-Saxon,” and the ranting verses with the 
methodically dropped aspirates came to him with an ease 
that reflects on his model. The Boer War found him a mere 
jingo, a seller of atrocity stories about the Boers to the Daily 
Mail. 

The pursuit of journalism only lubricated his facility and did 
everything to encourage his actorish satisfaction with the 
shallow and the sensational. Thrusting Greenwich and 
Camberwell behind him, he began, naturally enough, to 
preen himself as a self-made man and to live ostentatiously, 
and the process continued until the day when he thought it 
an ‘‘ economy ” to leave a flat in Portland Place for a suite at 
the Carlton Hotel. By the time he is thirty (and here he is very 
different from that in some ways comparable writer of his own 
generation, Jack London) we find him speaking of “the 
blithering multitude,” and writing, ‘‘ I hate the British working 
man ; I have no sympathy with him ; whether he lives or dies, 
feeds or starves, is not of the slightest interest to me.” This 
looks suspiciously like the mean spirit of the underdog invested 
with a little power: after all, his foster-parents and those who 
were good to him when young were British working people. 
Does experience enlarge this narrow soul? Not at all. In 
1914 Wallace composes a “ Ballad of Hate to William IL”: 


** What of the beasts without bowel or brain 
That you loosed to their orgy of rape?” 


Where is imagination ? Where is tolerance ? Where are common 
sense and common humanity ?. Conventional hate for the Boer 
and the Hun is followed by sourness towards the Highbrow, 
and a shocking post-War article by Wallace shows what Miss 
Lane calls a ‘‘ witch-burning attitude ” towards the phenomenon, 
or problem as it is often called, of sexual inversion. 

He is still human, genial at the Press Club or on the race- 
course, in some ways boyish, devoted to his second wife and 
children, generous to the needy, confirmed in his habits, but 
he is paying for his resolution made twenty years before: 
**T am going to give them crime and blood and three murders 
to the chapter; such is the insanity of the age that I do not 
doubt for one moment the success of my venture.”” This was 
tantamount to saying, ‘“‘ People nowadays are insane: I will 
make money by pandering to their insanity.” One does not 
look for moral earnestness in a popular entertainer ; one merely 
observes that the mass-production of cheap sensations brings 
in its revenges. Wallace’s work became in later days “‘a tyranny 
from which there was no escape,” and it became possible to 
consider his complacence “colossal”? and his extravagance 
* insane.” His creative spark, says Miss Lane, ‘‘ under phe- 
nomenal pressure, had thrown up a great handful of gaudy 
and perishable stars.’’ Wallace was a perishable star himself, 
a display of fireworks. He excited but gave out no warmth 
to “the blithering multitude.” 
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SOUTHERN 
LIGHTS 


By John Rymill 


THE OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE BRITISH GRAHAM LAND EXPEDITION 
‘Southern Lights is an outstanding book . . . the 
most important addition to the literature of Arctic 
and Antarctic Exploration published for some time 
... It is an epic story.’ Time and Tide 
With 80 pages of Plates and 8 Maps. Cr. 4ta 


31s 6d net 


By Anne Morrow Lindbergh 7s 6d net 


———— 
—— 














‘No other book on an adventurous flight comes any where 
near to its quality...’ © V.S. Pritchett, BYSTANDER 
‘I can scarcely believe that its success will be anything 
but triumphant.’ Harold Nicolson, DAILY TELEGRAPH 


WHOSE SEA? ov iiico 
-EAN JOURNEY 
By George Martelli = I//ustrated ~—12s 6d net 


Once again the Mediterranean is news. Mussolini wants Tunis. In Whose 
Sea? Mr. Martelli gives the inside story of this Afcican Colony, and Italy's 


other Mediterranean ambitions. 


LHASA : 
The Holy Gity 


By F. Spencer Chapman 


‘Rich, magnificently detailed, and* impressive, 
like one of the Tibetan festivals he describes so 
well’ Scotsman. 

‘Mr. Chapman has all the qualities which go to 
the making of a brilliant travel book.’ Evening 
Standard. 

With 8 Plates in full colour and 64 pp. of superb 
photographs. 21s net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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NEW VERSE 


The Collected Poems of Hart Crane. (Boriswood. 7s. 6d.) 
Poems. By Kenneth Allott. (Hogarth Press. §s.) 
Poems. By Sheila Wingfield. (Cresset Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Kings and the Moon. By James Stephens. (Macmillan. 
Mirage Water. By Lord Dunsany. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Solitude. By V. Sackville-West. (Hogarth Press. §s.) 
Poems. By Helen Foley. (Dent, 6s.) 
The Maid’s Song and Other Poems. 
(Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 
Maine Ballads. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
7s. 6d.) 
SLIM as most of these nine volumes are, it is impossible to deal 
fairly with them in a few hundred words. Poetry cannot be 
read in a hurry even by a reviewer, and to read too much of it 
at 4 stretch soon fogs the mind and dulls the sensibility. The 
trouble is that few minor poets would receive any publicity 
at all if the critic were to spend on their work the long hours of 
assimilation and meditation necessary for its proper appre- 
ciation. With these nine volumes scattered on my desk, it 
would have been tempting to discard all but three or four and, 
concentrating on them, leave the rest to fight their own battles 
against oblivion or neglect. It would have been easier to choose, 
for example, the well-known names—Hart Crane (though his 
work is unfamiliar to most English readers), James Stephens, 
Lord Dunsany, V. Sackville-West. But what then is a reviewer 
to do with the unknown names—Sheila Wingfield, Helen 
Foley, Phyllis Hartnoll ? I open Miss Wingfield’s first book of 
poems; I note on the dust-wrapper the pre-publication 
opinions of the pundits—no guide in these days of wholesale log- 
rolling ; I begin to read what they have praised. It is clear, 
on a casual reading, that her work deserves a closer scrutiny. 
I no longer wish to reject her out of hand. I turn to Miss 
Hartnoll and observe that she once carried off the Newdigate 
Prize. Can I afford to overlook one who at the best might be 
another Matthew Arnold, at the worst another Dean Burgon ? 
What if she has discovered another “‘ rose-red city half as 
old as time’? Then Miss Foley. Her posthumous volume 
is the fattest of the lot, containing a biographical notice, juvenile 
verses, collected poems and extracts from letters. Is it possible 
that in spite of her regret for ‘‘ all the verses I shall never 
weave ”’ some of the verses she wove while she lived are worth 
examining ? Worried by such questions and remembering 
Chatterton, I feel that I am in duty bound to read all the nine 
volumes and say something about each. 


5s.) 


By Phyllis Hartnoll. 


(Macmillan, 


Apart from the recommendation of an established name, a 
reader may be guided in his choice of which of the nine will 
give him most pleasure by a further a prior! consideration. 
The acknowledgments which some of these poets make are 
instructive. Mr. Kenneth Allott, for example, has had poems 
published in The Criterion, New Verse, New Writing and 
Poetry (Chicago). This is a sufficient indication that Mr. 
Allott’s verse will not appeal to reactionary tastes; it is a 
strong recommendation, nevertheless, for anyone interested 
in the progress of contemporary poetry. Miss Hartnoll, on 
the other hand, is indebted to The Lynx, The Lady, ‘* and 
particularly Fohn O’London’s Weekly ” for her first appearances 
in print. One could deduce from this information her senti- 
ments ‘‘ On Reading My Contemporaries ”’ : 

** When I read their verses I am ashamed of myself 


Ashamed of the well-worn phrase, the trite conceit, 
Of the dainty wrappings of my cheap sentiment.” 


Miss Hartnoll is not in the least ashamed of the qualities she 
boasts of ; only they do not seem to me to justify a hope 
that she will live down her undergraduate reputation. I am 
more attracted by Mr. Robert Tristram Coffin’s modest 
pretensions. He, too, is a prizewinner—the winner of a 
Pulitzer Prize—but he does not claim more for his racy, 
slangy ballads than that they are doggerel renderings of 
traditional tales and folklore from the Maine seaboard. His 
ballads will appeal to anyone who has heard Carl Sandburg’s 
recordings of similar popular songs of the Middle West. 


Mr. Coffin’s compatriot, Hart Crane, is, without question, 
the outstanding poet of this incompatible group of nine. 
The publication of his collected poems in this country has 
been some time overdue. Hart Crane, who threw himself 
into the Caribbean six years ago—he was 32 at the time— 
was the poéte maudit of his generation. The violence with 





=== 


which he lived is reflected in the violence of his imagination 
He saw the world through a burning glass and his vision hay 
the intensity, the richness and extravagance of Webster's or 
Tourneur’s. His longest poem, “‘ The Bridge,’ is difficult 
though I do not agree with Mr. Waldo Frank that “ jt is 
today too obscure for general interest.” Its symbolism ig, jn 
places, confused, the imagery sometimes ornate—Miss Hartnolj 
would blush with shame—but there is no mistaking to my eg 
the undertone of passionate apprehension of experience, 
Hart Crane’s reputation stands high in America; jt jg 


important that English readers should have this opportunity 


of assessing it. 


Some of Mr. Kenneth Allott’s poems should be familiar to 
those who take a serious interest in contemporary verse. His 
first book is worth buying. I do not think that even Mis; 
Hartnoll would feel undue embarrassment at his attempts to 
renew the language of poetry—a task that every original poet 
must accept—though I fear that she might consider some 
of his material and metaphors ‘‘ unpoetical.”” One values in 
his work an integrity of thought and feeling that compels 
him to acknowledge “‘the end of romantic expectancy,” to 
admit ‘‘ the disastrous pathos of the present” and to ask 
“What shall we do” who cannot “ acquiesce unconsciously 
in habit ? ” 

It is a conscious or unconscious acquiescence in habit that 
brings, <s Donne would say, a kind of sorrowing dullness to 
the mind when I read Miss Foley : 

** Music is blessed above all other arts, 
But poets come into our inmost home 


To bring old sorrows thronging to our hearts 
And crown them with wild roses and sea foam.” 


Or Lord Dunsany : 


**T would I were in Shoreham at the setting of the sun, 
I would I were in Shoreham as the gloaming is begun, 
For there’s peace upon the grasses and quiet in the lane 
That runs down to old time, to fairy-time again.” 


Or Mr. James Stephens : 


** The Shining Ones are vanished 
In greater splendour, 
Withdrawn, not lost, in gold, 
In light not gone away: ” 


Or Miss Sackville-West : 
** Much have I loved the night and gone afield 
Drinking the deep nocturnal silences . . . 


Beauty I loved, and, mixed with beauty, pain, 
Since pain holds beauty in a fiery ring...” 


It need hardly be said that Mr. Stephens and Miss Sackville- 
West have far greater gifts to dispose of than either Lord 
Dunsany or Miss Foley. Yet, after The Land, Solitude is a 
disappointment. Miss Sackville-West’s remarkable talent for 
pastoral description has become submerged in a succession of 
cloudy musings on life and death, beauty and truth, faith 
and God. In attempting these high themes she has, I feel, 
overreached herself. One misses in her latest book the smell 
of the earth. What she has tried to do has already been 
done more perfectly by Thompson, Wordsworth, Tennyson 
and Arnold. Mr. Stephens’s technical skill is as admirable 
as ever, his control of the verse-paragraph of a few lines with 
two or three words in each is indeed astonishing, yet I find 
his mysticism trying and laboured, his freakishess a bar to 
understanding, his language precious. 


I have left Miss Sheila Wingfield to the last because she 
alone of the- unknown poets in my list, who write in the old 
forms and metres, seems to me to possess more than a mere 
talent for stringing lines together. Her verses are mostly 
short, impressionistic, sensuous rather than passionate, and 
phrased with a -striking regard for language. .She knows, 
for she has observed things closely, what she is talking about ; 
her thought is never woolly, her sensibility seldom vague. 
Such lines as: 

* Colder than the rain on knees of monuments 


” 


and 
”? Mistrust where a small cough betrays a loneliness ” 


or such a poem as “ Vivat ”? betray an unmistakable lyric yift. 
I do not say that Miss Wingfield is or will be a major poet 
or that her work will change the course of English poetry. 
Nor is she another Miss Hartnoll. She has dedicated her 
volume to “‘ The Givers of Encouragement,” and I think she 
deserves encouragement JOHN Haywarp. 
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Drawings by 

EDMOND L. WARRE 
“RETURN TO THE BALTIC” 12/6 net 
HUGH WALPOLE (Book Society Annual): “ This writer 
may be tead through air-tubes on the way to Mars, because 
of his beautiful prose, his enchanting humour, his lovely 
poetry and his genial personality. 
“Return to the Baltic is a great deal better than most of the 
books of the year.” 


5 
HOME ¢ A VICTORIAN VIGNETTE 


by ROBERT HARLING I/lustrated. 6]- 
Here is the perfect gift book for jolly uncles and serious 
nieces, for cousins in New York and brothers in Bombay. 
This examination of the home during those sixty glorious 
years can be read for amusement or instruction. The 
numerous illustrations ate both interesting and amusing. 

author of Beth, The 


ERNEST LEWIS “ni tonnes. 


IN SEARCH OF THE GYR FALCON :: An Account of 
a Trip to North West Iceland. With a memoir of the author 
and 24 photographs. 12/6 
ARCHIBALD LYALL (Spectator): “ The story will interest 
not nature-lovers only, but also all who are interested in 
wild places and a man’s triumph over physical handicaps.” 


HAROLD NICOLSON 


SOME PEOPLE 5/- SMALL TALK 3/6 
HELEN’S TOWER __:1;/- LORD CARNOCK _sio/- 
PEACEMAKING 1919 10o/- CURZON 1919-1925 = 10/- 


BRAMSHILL suing tne memoirs of 


JOAN PENELOPE COPE [/lustrated by the author 7/6 net 


SYLVIA LYND (Harper’s Bazaar): “ As near perfect as an 
autobiography can be. At 12 years old she has drawn in 
words and pictures a portrait of the family seat. There are 
notable characters sprinkled through the pages and a little 
bit of history. Furthermore, the publishers have produced 
all this in an extremely intelligent way. The binding is 


brilliant.” 
\(" by FRANK 
HARRIS 
With 42 pp. Preface by BERNARD SHAW _10/- 


« excellent... it gives a convincing and touching picture 
of Wilde as a man, and its account of his misfortunes is 
terrific . . . he has written *de book on Wilde.”—E. M, 
FORSTER (Spectator). 

also : 
ASPECTS OF WILDE by Vincent O’Sullivan 5/- 


hristmay Books 


UNTO CAESAR 
by F. A. Voigt = 21d ed. 1of- 


“Many adequate accounts have beea 
written of the course of events in recent 
yeats, but no one has explained as 
eloquently or with as great insight as 
Mr. Voigt the significance of what is 
happening.”—-MALCOLM MUGGE- 
RIDGE (Daily Telegraph). 





ENTANGLEMENT 
by George Buchanan 8/6 


“His sensibility is sleepless . . . Very 
little misses his quick, shrewd enquiry. 
This book is a living thing that touches 
the reader’s imagination with a con- 
viction of reality..—RICHARD 
CHURCH. 





WALTER 
DE LA MARE 


Come Hither 10/6 
Poems for Children 7/6 
Peacock Pie (Illus.)  6/- 
Poems (1901-1918) | 21/- 
Poems (1919-1934) 10/6 





LOGAN 
PEARSALL SMITH 


Unforgotten Years 10f- 
“ The best autobiography of the year.” 
—SIR HUGH WALPOLE, 


All Trivia 5/- 





LORD 
DAVID CECIL 
The Stricken Deer  ;/- 


“T long again for a biography of true 
literary value, such as Lord David 
Cecil’s Stricken Deer.” — HAROLD 
NICOLSON (reviewing biographies of 
1938 recently). 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH 
THE GERMANS? 


I Married a German. By Madeleine Kent. (Allen and Unwin. 


12s. 6d.) 

WHAT is wrong with the Germans? It is perhaps the most 
important question that contemporary Europe has to face. 
It is obvious that something is wrong with them; and those 
of us who are concerned with the history of Europe know 
that it goes back a very long way. All through their history 
One seems to see a dichotomy in the German soul: a struggle 
between the elements making for reason and moderation, 
civilisation and a willingness to play their part in the greater 
whole that is Europe, and on the other hand, the elements 
of unreason, of belief in force, of blutsgeftihl and thinking 
with the bowels, a retrograde nationalism, an ultimate barbarism. 
In the sixteenth century it was the struggle between what 
Erasmus stood for, and what Luther. Since they were Germans, 
Luther had not much difficulty in winning. In the age of the 
Enlightenment it was the same struggle again between the 
liberal rationalism, the cosmopolitanism of Kant (he had 
Scottish blcod in his veins)- and the awful Hegel; later, 
between the blut und eisen politik of a Bismarck which led to the 
World War, and the internationalism of a Marx. Already 
one can see the reason for the German dislike of the foreign 
element in themselves, an Erasmus, a Kant, a Marx: the 
argument would suggest that the Germans at heart prefer 
to lapse into their own barbarism, rather than play the great 
part which the resources of their natural genius owe to European 
civilisation. 

Miss Kent, who is Scottish and married to a German, is 
concerned with no such high historical argument. Her book 
is something at the moment more to the point: it is so much 
valuable evidence in the case. Its underlying rhythm is again 
this conflict, in our own time between the hopes of social 
progress and peaceful, international co-operation ‘raised by 
the Weimar Republic, and the relapse into barbarism with the 
Nazis, their conscious hypocrisy in their internal and external 
relations, their revival of torture and repression as political 
instruments, their pretty ways with minorities. Since the 
Germans are Germans, it is not surprising that the latter won. 
But it was a surprise to Miss Kent, who belonged to that 
post-War generation that, as she tells us, read the Manchester 
Guardian and did not take the stories of War-time atrocities too 
seriously. There were, I remember well, a great many people 
at that time, like Mr. Brailsford, who assured us that the 
Germans were the most highly educated and the most civilised 
people in Europe. I thank my stars that I never thought 
that: I always thought that the nineteenth-century admiration 
for German thought and science was much overdone. As 
for the most civilised people in Europe—we have a claim to that 
ourselves, along with the French, the Dutch and the 
Scandinavians. ; 

It took a little time—but since she was evidently a sensible 
Scot, not a long time—before this dawned on Miss Kent. 
She married one of those nice, ineffectual, attractive young 
Germans with Social-Democratic inclinations—how well one 
knows them !—and then gradually found from life in Germany 
what it meant to lose her British nationality to become a 
German subject. Her book should be a sufficient warning 
to any other Englishwoman from doing the same. It is a 
chronicle, faithful, convincing, exact, of life in Germany 
in the years from 1931 to 1936, when she at last got out. The 
veracity of her account is astonishing—every detail is so 
recognisable to anyone who has tasted the amenities of life 
in a German middle-class family. I do not know about the 
German working-class, though Miss Kent insists that they 
are much the nicest, ‘‘ the kindest, least self-seeking hearts 
in Germany.” It was not long b2fore she penetrated beneath 
the pleasant, sentimental exter’o>, to the real hysteria, the 
coarseness, the ceaseless spying and tale-bearing, the brutality, 
the absence of civilised standards underneath, the petty 
persecution, the childish jealousy, especially of this country. 
Miss Kent sensed, as so many others have done, the schaden- 
freude—there is significantly no English word for it—behind 
the interest in this country: at her lectures she felt after a 
time “‘the real malice in the delighted guffaws that greeted 
any guileless reference I made, in my inexperience, to English 
weaknesses.” She comments on the unsureness of them- 
selves behind it all: ‘‘ Unless they are continually being 


<= 


reassured that their nation is the biggest, the richest, the 
most cultured, they are liable to transfer their allegiance 
elsewhere . . . That is why the present nationalist propaganda 
has to be so aggressive.” 


Why on earth should they be like it is what one continually 
wonders, What is it due to? Perhaps to having become a 
Great Power too fast. A historian of my acquaintance puts 
it down to their never ha, ag been conquered by Rome:, 
it would have been so good for them. But that is going back’ 
a long way. 


_ For a sensitive, independent and vivid picture of what 
living in Germany is like today, one could not do better than 
read this book. It ought to be translated into every European 
language, particularly German, and prescribed for their 
Christmas reading to every member of the Cabinet. 

A. L. Rowse, 


TWO VIEWS OF PROPAGANDA 

Propaganda in the Next War. By Sidney Rogerson. (Bles. §s, 
Propaganda. By R. S. Lambert. (Nelson. 2s.) 
It would be a little unfair to compare these two books without 
emphasising the difference in their focus. Mr. Rogerson’s 
book is one of the ‘‘ Next War” series now being produced 
under the editorship of Captain Liddell Hart, and though 
the discussion ranges over a wide field the author’s main 
concern is, naturally, to see what part propaganda will play 
in the next war, how it will be conducted, and what steps 
must be taken by Great Britain to prepare herself for this 
aspect of war. Mr. Lambert writes without any immediate 
purpose in view and with an aim purely educational. Further, 
he writes with a detachment to which it would be exacting 
to expect Mr. Rogerson, in the midst of his career as a com- 
mercial propagandist, to attain. While Mr. Rogerson has 
written an acute, interesting but slightly superficial book, Mr. 
Lambert has written a lively but profound one. 


The difference in the two authors’ attitudes to propaganda 
is characteristic. Mr. Rogerson tikes propaganda for granted. 
Those who have to obtain results within a limited time have 
to make use of it, and that is the end of the matter. Mr. 
Lambert, on the other hand, says that propaganda is ‘‘ needed 
least by peoples that are individualist, trained to think for 
themselves, and reasonably prosperous . . . the more propa- 
ganda is used in a country, the less does it approach this ideal 
state.” Propaganda, according to him, is ‘‘a non-rational 
process of persuasion supplying its victim with a mental 
short cut towards a conclusion prepared for him in advance,” 
and it ‘‘ involves an abnegation, or at least a smothering, of 
the reasoning faculty.” It is both a symptom and a cause 
of instability, and ‘‘ In a stable world, however brought about, 
the floods of propaganda must find their own level and gradually 
subside.”’ Analysing the principles on which our War-time 
Propaganda Ministry worked, Mr. Rogerson says of propaganda 
that “‘ First it should be truthful, and secondly, it must always 
be linked to a definite policy. ...” But for Mr. Lambert 
the Crewe House axiom that “only truthful statement be 
made ”’ really means “‘ little more than that allied propaganda 
realised the value of apparent veracity. The only sin in 
propaganda is to be found out in disseminating inaccuracies 
or falsehoods.”” Propaganda in favour of any particular cause 
may help the truth to prevail, and Mr. Lambert would be the 
last to deny the necessity of propaganda at certain times and 
for certain causes, but the most truthful of propagandists 
must necessarily select those facts which are most favourable 
to his cause rather than attempt to present the whole truth. 

For Mr. Rogerson propaganda is not only necessary but also 
good in itself. He pleads for the co-crdination and centralisa- 
tion of propaganda by a Ministry of Information to face the 
threat from the totalitarian Powers, and he also calls for an 
active campaign by the conservative elements in society : 
““T have found it difficult,’ he writes, “‘ to understand why 
the orthodox elements in Great Britain have remained passive 
under an intelligent and energetic propaganda attack by 
theorists, so revolutionary or out of touch with reality in 
other countries, as to be anti-social.”” The answer is, of 
course, that the orthodox elements in society have not in fact 
remained passive at all, that they have conducted an intensive 


. propaganda all the more effective for being indirect and dis- 


guised, and that in every sphere except that of religion they 
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THE PASSING OF THE ABORIGINES 


By DAISY BATES, C.B.E. 


“One of the most thrilling adventure stories ever written.”—The Daily Herald. 
“ This entirely heroic woman faces facts that would stagger a coroner.”—James Acate in The Daily 


Mail. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 





LAUGHING DIPLOMAT 


By DANIELE VARE 


“Signor Varé'’s book comes opportunely to add to the 
gaiety of nations at a moment when gaiety is badly 
needed.”—The Times. Illustrated. 16s. 4th Printing. 


SEEN IN THE 
HADHRAMAUT 


By FREYA STARK 


“ Not a travel book; it is an album of photographs, and 
her wonderful photographs speak for themselves.” 
—Haroip Nicotson in The Daily Telegraph. With 
130 Plates. 21s. 


PILLAR TO POST 


The Pocket Lamp of Architecture 
By OSBERT LANCASTER 


“This admirable little handbook is most witty 
and entertaining.”—Harotp Nicorson in The Daily 
Telegraph. Mlustrated by the author. 5s. 2nd Printing. 














THE SPIRIT OF 
ST. DUNSTAN'S 


By V. M. DUCHE 


With a Preface by Sir Ian Fraser, C.B.E 


“Once you read it you will remember it always.” 


—The Sunday Express. 3s. 64 


—_——aau New Fiction 


with hte.”—The Times. 





FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 
By BASIL MAINE 


“So up to date that it goes right up to existing 
problems.”—The Evening News. 

“Timely and told with sympathy and insight.”—7he 
Jimes. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


‘BIRDIE’ BOWERS OF 
THE ANTARCTIC 


By GEORGE SEAVER 


“Pays rare tribute to a man of high courage, ever even 
temperament, and indomitable energy.”—The Sphere. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 2nd Printing. 


THE WAVELESS PLAIN 


An Italian Autobiography 
By WALTER STARKIE 


“This full and vivacious book is a personal testimony, 
sincerely written, brilliantly coloured, and vibrating 


12s. 6d. 











THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE ISLAND OF CEYLON 


and the case for the Reform of its Constitution. 
By THE PADIKARA MUDALIYAR OF CEYLON, 
GCHS. GOSS, GOCL ECES. KLee. 
President, Association Ceylon Chiefs (1921- 1928), ele. 
With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 





EDEN PHILLPOTTS'S 


fascinating new novel 
SAURUS 


“To Mr. Wells’s Wonderful Visitor, Mr. Eden Phillpotts has added a charming lizard—a delightiul 


creature.”—Howarp Sprinc in The Evening Standard. 
*__FraXk Swinnerton in The Observer. 7s. 6d. 


the book is most enjoyable. 


“It is always good fun and good sense, and 





PLAIN PEOPLE 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


A. sparkling collection of short stories. Full of 


charming people, realistic happenings and pungent and 
7s. 6d. 


enjoyable comment on the contemporary scene. 








+ John Murray ~ 


ROUGH SHOOTING 
By P. C. WREN 


“A mixed but characteristic bag of short. stories, 
swift and enthralling . . . a most satisfying collection.” 
—The Daily Telegraph. 7s. 6d. 


{ll prices are net. 
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have succeeded in imposing their will on the rest. of the com- 
munity. Mr. Lambert recognises the superiority of these 
indirect methods of propaganda and is doubtful whether we 
should emulate totalitarian methods ; whereas Mr. Rogerson 
thinks the time ripé for a controlled Press and extols the nobility 
of the réle assignhéd to the Press in totalitarian Germany. < It 
would be interesting to know how far he would be inclined 
to modify the lyric quality of these praises in view of Dr. 
Goebbels’ recent boasts of his falsification of the news. For 
Mr. Rogerson may have an exaggerated faith in propaganda, 
but he has none in the more blatant forms of untruth, or 
indeed in untruth of any kind. 


Mr. Rogerson’s attitude sometimes suggests that while he 
professes belief in ‘‘ democratic liberty’? he does not set 
much store by the values for which’ and by which it lives. 
But when he is dealing with questions of technique rather 
than of principle Mr. Rogerson writes as a master of his craft, 
and the result is almost enthralling in its interest. As a 
study of the respective advantages and difficulties of the 
various forms of propaganda, wireless, film, Press, and so 
forth, the book could not be bettered; and it contains a 
number of practical suggestions of great value, notably the 
warning of the futility of attacking the leadership of the totali- 
tarian States while that leadership remains successful in 
fulfilling its aims. No student of the practice of propaganda 
should neglect this book. 


Mr. Lambert’s thoughtful study is on a different plane. 
His analysis of the various ways in. which propaganda per- 
meates through English society is at least equal in value and 
interest to his analysis of what propaganda is. This book 
is more general in its interest than Mr. Rogerson’s and the 
only criticisms which suggest themselves are on matters of 
relative detail. Mr. Lambert’s defence of the B.B.C.’s avoid- 
ance of ‘thorny subjects ” is not easy to reconcile with his 
zeal for the truth; nor does it seem fair to charge the authors 
and organisers of the Peace Ballot with lack of realism, simply 
because British policy on the Abyssinian question fell between 
two stools. 

W. T. WELLS. 














OUR LAW 
ALLOWS THIS 


“Rabbits which have received 1.5-2.0 g. intraperi- 
toneally show no symptoms for 3-1 hour. Then they 
begin to exhibit weakness of the legs and dyspnea. 
About an hour-and-a-half after injection the animal 
lies helpless on its side panting. . . . There is little 
response to pinprick, but when the animal is pushed 
it will make a few convulsive movements. . . Con- 
sciousness appears to be preserved. . . . Grinding of 
the teeth was observed. . . . In cats the picture is 
somewhat different. Symptoms commence after about 
one hour with spasticity of legs and dyspnoea; one cat 
vomited. . . . When placed in a box the cat lies on 
its side and keeps levering itself round backwards 
by means of the forelegs.” 


This extract from the Lancet of October 30th, 1937, 
discloses the suffering. of cats and rabbits, which were 
experimentally poisoned with the new drug, sulphani- 
lamide. The experimenter concludes: “It may be 
pointed out that the symptoms described have very 
little significance for human therapy, since they were 
obtained only by the use of very large doses.” 
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POLES APART 


By Paul-Emile Victor, (Hamish Hamilton 


My Eskimo Life, 
12s. 6d.) 


Southern Lights. By John Rymill. (Chatto and Windus. 31s. 6d.) 


WRITERS review books by their friends; travellers books 
about them. There are books about friends making journeys 
and books about friends visited. If the people visited pi 
the Eskimos of East Greenland, then I read as one who Picks 
up the local paper of a town lived in and left. M. Paul Victor 
is a Frenchman, which no doubt explains the difference 
between his book and the usual account of the Eskimos, 
I had hardly begun before I came on a most surprising 
sentence : ‘‘‘ You don’t seem to think how lovely it is that 
we are here together again, you and I,’ she said.”” Remember- 
ing Peter Freuchen, it is of course absurd to claim that Victor 
has lived exceptionally long and exceptionally close to the 
Eskimo; but evidently this book is not by the Greenland 
equivalent of the sahib. 

The author was on his second visit to East Greenland, 
to that delectable oasis of Angmagssalik between the gleaming 
mountains and the ice-covered sea. He had returned to 
Greenland, as so many, often without success, have wished to 
return; he had crossed the inland-ice by sledge in order’ 
to arrive with certainty by July—which is equivalent to landing 
at Aberdeen and then, to make certain of getting to London, 
travelling over a blizzard swept ice-field at 8,000 ft. above 
sea-level. The happy winter described, spent in a large 
communal house with 25 other Eskimos including the charming 
Doumidia, was therefore in some sense earned; even if a 
complete command of the local dialect were not considered 
sufficient qualification. 

His book is romantic. An annoying result is the insertion 
of potted press summaries of world events for each date of 
his diary extracts, the more, presumably, to stress the delights 
of Greenland. The run of the paragraphs is in any case so 
uneven that the translator must often have been in despair, 
But in spite of consistently wrong spelling of names of places 
and persons, and a bad misprint where Clavering’s visit is 
datéd at 1923 instead of 1823, the book is noticeably well trans- 
lated. It is full of the essential stories of mothers forced to 
eat their own children in times of hunger, of persons strong- 
minded enough to commit suicide without any fuss after 
receiving real offence, and such incidents as : 

“For several days past one of Odarpi’s dogs had been scratching 
and yelping all round the stake to which he was tied up. To-day 
Odarpi went up to this stake and listened for a long time. Finally 
he heard sounds of wailing which came from beneath the ground at 
this spot. ‘ Like the crying of small children,’ he said. I myself 
could hear nothing ; but Odarpi moved the dog elsewhere and its 
yelping was heard no more.”’ 


In the other southern world, Graham Land, a false antarctic 
counterpart of Greenland, juts out from the pole towards 
South America. The qualities which make me call it false, 
and which I have no doubt were often the cause of bitter 
comment on the spot, are numerous. It thrusts inhospitable 
ice-cliffs at the traveller, instead of inviting him to valleys 
of charm and verdure. Frightful winds blow the sea-ice 
off the coast, making even the spring sledging difficult and 
dangerous. There are neither Eskimos nor bears ; the appeal 
of penguins is largely literary and albatrosses do not constitute 
an amenity. Finally the girls to which Rymill refers are 
all bitches. 

Such is the nature of this previously unexplored land mass 
of the Falkland Islands Dependencies of the British Empire. 
It was necessary to apply skill and experience to a coast which 
had resisted so many stout ships. Watkins had wished to 
work there, but in 1932 the time was not yet come and money 
was scarce; before circumstances could change, the sea took 
him in Greenland while he was hunting for seals. It remained 
for Rymill, one of his many right-hand men, to take up the 
task and form a party to lead to Graham Land. The expe- 
dition he took out lasted from 1934 to 1937 and was supported 
by the Government; it was therefore a major effort, one 
to be included in the roble sequence to which Scott and 
Shackleton had in their time made their contributions, and 
the first big expedition since the War. 

Whether Southern Lights makes what Rymill in an appended 
list of equipment calls ‘‘a took for reading” is a question 
on its own. The going is sometimes heavy, as through the 
lind of snow which reeds snow shoes. The reader often 
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Second Edition Printing 


The Marchioness of Londonderry, 
D.B.E., 
has met all the most interesting 
people in the worlds of politics, 
art and literature. Her memoirs 
of the last 50 years are as ‘enter- 
taining as they are interesting. 


RETROSPECT 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. 





An Intelligent Gift Book 


J. G. WILSON RIVE RSO F 
Bumpus’s writes: TH E SOUTH 


Camera Petures by { DIXON-SCOTT 
with Fert hy AB. AUSTIN : 


“TL read with the 
greatest interest 
Austin’s ‘ Rivers 
of the South.’ 
The illustrations 
are a perfect joy 
and should set 
many readers 
dreaming of new 
Ways of seeing 
the countryside. 
May all good luck 
attend this admir- 
able book.” 
A unique account of the rivers of England 
and Wales south of Wash and Mersey. With 
128 illustrations in gravure by the celebrated 
photographer. 7s. 6d. 
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Children’s Books 
The Family From One End St. 


Written and Tllustrated by EVE GARNETT 
The story about the dustman’s family which has he: > 
awarded the Carnegie Medal for the Best Children’s Bos 
of the Year. 3s 


John and Mary Detectives 
By GRACE JAMES 
The latest in the highly popular series. Children like them 
hecause the two children do the kinds oi things they do 
and like to do themselves. 
ll netrated 
Junior Book Club Recommendation 


Kuba and the Wolves 
By JOSEF BIENIASZ 
\ most exciting addition to our series of outstanding forei 
hildren’s books. It is’ a Polish adventure story about a 
man’s friendship with the wolves, 
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By ETHEL PARTON 
Vleanor Graham says, ** Here i 1 lovely book for cirls.”” It 
s the adventures of a little girl who lived 100 years ago 
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Medici Prints, providing at moderate cost the finest 
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the coupon for the complete illustrated Catalogue, 
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gets lost as well, since there is no index of maps.. The romance 
is less well under control than in the French book, and is of 
the embarrassing kind that suddenly checks a march to marvel 
at the scenery and recall the troubles of Europe. But the 
sheer objective interest of the exploration, which was sufficient 
to keep these men at an arduous job for three years, is unques- 
tionably present in the book. 

The chief task of such an expedition. is making the map. 
The mountains, glaciers and fjords gradually assume their 
true pattern as each feature is explored. The revelation of 
' the plan is the most fascinating interest of an expedition ; 
the interest remains astonishingly alive while reading the 
‘ book, although the finished key map is always in front of 
the reader. Rymill was lucky to have with him a surveyor 
' like Stephenson, who writes a prose of distinction comparable 
to his excellent maps. The two of them had to disentangle 
the confusion created by the accounts of the so-called geo- 
' graphical discoveries made during some recent aeroplane 
' flights over the Antarctic. The appearance of new country 
is very misleading from the air, and accounts which are not 
properly co-ordinated with observations taken on the ground 
are quite useless. 

The dog in fact is still more important than the new 
machinery, for it is only with a dog-sledge that the necessary 
journeys can be made on the ground. The aeroplane is at 
its most useful when by laying depots and spying out the diffi- 
culties it helps the sledges to make their journeys. It can 
then afterwards serve to extend the traveller’s view over 
country which has already been visited by a sledging-party. 
Rymill has in fact made an important contribution to the 
technique of antarctic exploration by working out the proper 
function of the aeroplane. 

I shall remember Southern Lights for the descriptions of 
the dogs, of the cold and of the ice. If there is such a thing 
as a “‘ participation mystique,” then it exists between men 
and dogs under such conditions as these. Cold is defined as 
the kind of weather when you have to take your hands out of 
your gloves every few minutes in order to feel for dead spots 
on your face. Ice is all but the whole world: it forms on 
your sleeping bag and hangs from the inside of the tent; 
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it spreads over the sea but cracks with a bang under You 
camp at night; it piles up as shelf-ice along the Coast jy 
masses hundreds of feet deep ; and covers the land, spjjj 
down to the sea in glaciers slashed with crevasses, But ji 
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photogravure, the pictures would be much better. Eig 


MICHAEL SPENDER 


A PUGNACIOUS PILGRIM. 
Pilgrim to the Left. By S. G. Hobson. (Arnold. 12, 6d:) 


“* BEFORE you read a book,” says Mr. Hobson in the “R, 
flections ” which form one of the later chapters of pj 
autobiography, ‘‘ mentally shake hands with the author” 
There are some books on which this literary politeness woylj 
be wasted ; the contact between author and reader is hardly 
more intimate than that provided by an income tax form, 
or by that disembodied voice which, in Underground lifts, 
exhorts one to Stand Clear of the Doors, Please. Not'y 
Pilgrim to the Left. It is an intensely personal book, and jp 
this personality lies its value. To read it one must be 
handshaking terms with Mr. Hobson. As a mouthpiece of 
ideas, even as an objective narrator of events, he elicits 
scepticism. His critical faculties move in a mysterious wa 
their wonders to perform. (Wonder, at all events, is generated 
‘in tne reader.) His judgement of the character and imporiance 
of individuals is erratic. He calls economics political economy, 
and his account of what it teaches is what one would expec 
in consequence. 

But when one has read Pilgrim to the Left one has met 
Mr. Hobson ; and that, one feels—though he would no doubt 
vehemently disagree—is the main thing. Mr. Hobson as, 
small boy, getting his first lesson in democracy from a bunch 
of street-urchins at Dover ; philosophising over his loss of a 
University scholarship; working a private and expensive 
oracle during an Accrington strike; basking in the reflécted 
glory of his namesake of Merrimac fame; causing a “ breach 
in the rules of club decorum ” at Belize (where someone was 
unwise enough to speak ill of Roger Casement) ; Mr. Hobson 
‘lured into evil ways,’ supplying first passports, then 
Brownings packed in lard-barrels, to the pre-War Russian 
revolutionaries ; indulging in a little disinterested blackmail; 
ejected, chuckling, from Finland, where his Christian name 
of Samuel had succeeded in ‘“‘ transforming an Irish Quaker 
into a Jewish agitator”’; protecting the Protected Occupa 
tions by hook and, one must admit, by crook; delivering 
one of the world’s nastiest cracks to Sir Alfred Mond ; getting 
deplorably drunk—thrice in a lifetime ; wishing, at the last, 
that he were young again. It is all great fun. One has met 
a bonny fighter, a wit, a generous and warm-hearted human 
being, a lover of life . . . One shakes hands with them all, 
enthusiastically ; and so one watches with sympathy even if 
not with agreement Mr. Hobson drafting memoranda for the 
Fabian Society and the I.L.P., campaigning against ‘‘ wagery,” 
pleading for a House of Industry to supersede the House 
of Lords, upholding the banner of Functionalism. A man 
who can tell a yarn like that, one feels, should be allowed to 
get away with more than most. 

But he really cannot get away with everything. Though 
it is impossible to criticise all his propositions in detail, to 
weigh the justice of every individual verdict, the feasibility 
of every project, certain leading fallacies clamour for com- 
ment. There is the usual confident statement that the age 
of scarcity is ended—we must “ grasp the implications of a 
normal economic surplus ”—and that therefore no statement 
of economic uniformities (let us shun the witch-word ‘‘ laws”) 
evolved prior to this revolution can have the slightest relevance 
on today’s problems; when “scarcity”? ended, and what 
norm the “‘ economic surplus” relates to, we are not told. 
There is the curious notion of the immorality of ‘‘ putting a 
commodity value’ on labour. If by this Mr. Hobson meant 
the treating of men as mere commodity producing machines, 
to be scrapped when obsolete and fed only when profitable, 
no one would disagree with him. But his objection is appat- 
ently different. Not merely men as men, but men as economic 
units, must be removed from all operation of the forces of 
supply and demand. All must receive ‘‘ unconditional” 
incomes, whatever they produce or fail to produce. At that 
rate, the descendants of the handloom weavers would still be 
sitting beside their idle webs. Mr. Hobson disclaims all 
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THE COMPASS > 
POINTS NORTH 


M. E. ATKINSON 


with illustrations by Harold Jones 





‘A really delightful book, continuing the 
adventures of the Lockett children, who 
figured in August Adventure and Mystery 
Manor. This time they go north for their 
holiday and find themselves involved in a 
border raid with another family that is 
caravanning just over the English Border... 
These are real children who have real adven- 
tures that will be envied by every child 
fortunate enough to receive the book as a 
Christmas present. And the illustrations 
by Mr. Harold Jones are in themselves a 
delight.’ 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
7s 6d net 


THE BODLEY HEAD 




















V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
Solitude 


Ordinary edition 5s. net. Limited edition 
of 100 signed, numbered copies £1. 1s. net 
The New Statesman: ‘Miss Sackville- West 
seems to me to have achieved a very noble work. 
| must applaud not only the scope of the poem 
but the imagery and diction.” 


KENNETH ALLOTT 


Poems 

5s. net 
The Star : “A lively first collection of poems.” 
News: ‘Vivid descriptive ability 


Reynolds 
and emotional power.” 


KATHLEEN NOTT. 
Mile End 


€s. 6d. net 
The Times: ‘‘One of those novels in which 
the reader has the pleasure of countless ideas 
to examine and countless fresh aspects of 
everyday things revealed in an unexpected word.” 


The London Mercury: “Insight, sympathy, 
knowledge, thought, feeling, are all in this first 
novel about Jews of the East End.” 
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TO WOMEN | 
WHO HATE 
CRUELTY 


In Letchworth, where | was living, in 1928 was held 
an Animal Welfare Exhibition. The subject of 
cruelty to animals was discussed and notably the 
cruelties inherent in the fur trade. 


| then searched for a substitute. It was difficult. 
First | went to London, but failed to find what | 
wanted. Then | interviewed manufacturers in 
Yorkshire. Finally | had some success and did, in 
fact, produce a coat which looked like fur. 


At this time | was teaching music and had no business 
knowledge or training. But it seemed that this 
discovery of mine threw upon me some responsibility. 
My friends, who abhorred the thought of cruelty to 
animals, urged me to proceed with my experiments 
in fabric furs. First, | made ties, stoles, and wraps, 
gradually developing into coats. | inserted a tiny 
advertisement in “ The Vegetarian News.” The 
response was certainly encouraging. This led to a 
rather amateurish mail order business, almost 
entirely with women of humanitarian views. 


In 1932 | came to London. Not only had the mail 
brought me friends in London, but | was anxious to 
prove that | could make coats of fur fabric, in every 
respect equal to the best fur coats—in appearance, 
comfort, warmth, but lighter in weight, and, of 
course, enormously cheaper. | succeeded in this. 
| can make such coats. So much so, indeed, that 
fabric furs are now to be seen in certain West End 
Stores ; but | know from my experience, that my 
coats, cut and made under my personal supervision, 
give style and comfort not possible in ready-made 
coats sold over the counter. 


It has been a very hard struggle. In 1934 | formed a 
company under the Friendly Societies Act, a few of 
my friends subscribing small sums, but the burden 
has fallen on me. These fabric fur products—coats, 
collars, stoles, capes, ties, and gloves, make charming 
Christmas gifts both for women and girls. | have also 
succeeded in producing rugs equally suited to 
divans or travel. 


If you come to the 
West End, will you 
call? If you are too 
far away to all, 
please write to me. 


Selo Risse ' 


FURREEN LTD., ist Floor, 29 Baker St. 
London, W.1. '‘Phene: WELbeck 7257 
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mediaevalism for his Guilds; but in his assumption of a 
fundamentally static economy he is as mediaeval as the Dis- 
tributists whom he criticises. Restating the case for his 
** House of Industry,” too, he makes no attempt to meet the 
informed and sympathetic eriticism which that project. has 
received since first it was broached. He merely ignores it. 
This is the tactics of second-rate journalism, not of serious 
contribution to social questions. HONOR CROOME. 


‘CAMBRIDGE AND SPAIN 


John Cornford: A Memoir. Edited by Pat Sloan. (Jonathan 


Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Julian Bell: Essays, Poems and Letters. ‘Edited by Quentin 
Bell. (Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.) 


JOHN CORNFORD was a Communist. He can only be criticised 
in relation to his belief. There is no need here to judge 
Communism as a political doctrine, it must simply be accepted 
as the basic influence of Cornford’s life. As a contribution 
to Communism his achievements were admirable but not very 
important. At Cambridge he bullied the undergraduate 
Communist movement into shape. He wrote a few good 
Marxist articles, a few provocative letters and a few poems of 
some talent. At the age of 21 he was killed fighting for the 
Government in Spain. Nevertheless, although his active 
political career was cut tragically short, he was the perfect 
revolutionary Communist. 

He was sufficiently intelligent to understand in ‘full the 
implications of Marxism, and unlike other converts from the 
upper classes he was not in the least deterred by the sacrifices 
involved in their acceptance. He had never desired the pleasures 
or the possibilities of a bourgeois life, and so had no suppressed 
regrets. What John Cornford enjoyed was violent political 
argument, strenuous organisation, breaking up Fascist meetings. 
He found in active Communism just those opportunities for 
fighting, leading, organising and thinking that he required. 
He represents an almost incredible synthesis of revolutionary 
proletarian temper and bourgeois intellect. That he was killed 
in Spain is in a sense irrelevant. His life is important because 
it proves the possibility of becoming a genuine and practical 
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and the questions attending their future 
affect the lives of millions of people. 


The idea of the trusteeship of native 
races originated with the Missionary 
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R. Austin Pilkington, Esq., J.P. 


movement in the 19th century and 
from it sprang the principle of 
-) Mandates. 
5 : , , 
re In this contribution to harmonious 
Fe relationships the London Missionary 
Fe Society in Africa and the Pacific 
Fe has played a notable part. Its work 
Fe still goes on. Great native popula- ; 
Fe tions in Central Africa, Papua and 
¢ the South Sea Islands look to it 
for guidance and leadership. Contri- 
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LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Founded 1795 
“The Society which sent Livingstone to Africa.” 
LIVINGSTONF HOUSE, 42 BROADWAY, 
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Communist, not.only inspite of a-bourgeois upbringing but 





Julian was the son of Clive and Vanessa Bell, and spent his 
childhood among people who were already rebels in a certain 
sense. The two dominant influences in his life were Bioomsbury 
and Cambridge—the Cambridge of Moore, Keynes, Lowes 
Dickinson and Roger Fry. In 1935 he went to China to teach 
English Literature at Wuhan University. He returned to 
Europe in 1937 to fight for the Government in Spain, and was 
killed there while driving an ambulance in the same year, 

Julian Bell inherited an intellectual position of rationalism, 


‘pacifism, tolerance and enlightenment so perfected that further 


advance on those lines was impossible. If he finally broke 
with this tradition, it was not because he reacted against it, 
He simply responded to the very different external situation in 
a way determined, in the last resort, by his own temperament. 

His poems and his letters show his great visual and verbal 
sensibility, and his intense and wide powers of enjoyment, 
Even had he desired it, he would have been incapable of the 
single-mindedness and natural asceticism of Cornford. But 
what he desired was “to lead an active and practical life,” 
and for him activity lay inevitably in politics. To him, as much 
as to Cornford, some sort of violent change in the social order 
seemed necessary and desirable, on general Marxist grounds, 
He could not believe that any podst-revolutionary Utopia 
would compare, as a form of human existence, with the life of 
the enlightened bourgeoisie before the War. But the liberal 
democratic tradition which represents it politically was in his 
view powerless to prevent the inevitable alternative of Fascism, 

It requires great moral courage to decide that the most 
admirable achievements of the past must be jettisoned, but it is 
possible. To carry this decision out in practice, and actively 
to destroy those values and achievements is virtually impossible— 
yet effective action was what Julian Bell wanted. There is no 
complete intellectual solution of this dilemma. But going 
to help the Spanish Government was an emotional solution 
that satisfied Julian Bell entirely. 

It is remarkable that both he and Cornford were sure of the 
victory of the Spanish Government, not only ultimately but in 
the near future. They did not go to prevent it losing, but to 
help it to win. Both felt that they could not allow other people 
to die for what they believed in—a generous and heroic 
instinct logically incompatible with their denial of idealism. 

CRESSIDA BONHAM: CARTER, 


USIKOTA AMONG THE NAZIS 


By Usikota. (Gollancz. 6s.) 


TuHIs book exemplifies that most exasperating of phenomena, 
a good idea gone wrong. What could be more pleasant than to 
portray the impressions of an ingenuous African observer in 
primitive Nazi Germany, as once Montesquieu portrayed those 
of a polite and civilised Persian in eighteenth-century Paris? 
The possibilities. of the parallel were enormous, the choice of 
vehicle excellent. But the author, fataHy, does not stick to his 
chosen convention ; Usikota is no authentic Zulu, but an odd 
hybrid who now calls a liner a “‘ canoe ” and a train a ‘‘ moving 
hut,”’ now talks of the ancient Greeks, of the Christian sacra- 
ments, of Einstein; whose epistolary style varies from an 
appropriate and concrete simplicity to that of a third-rate 
political manifesto; who is at once a polygamous primitive 
and an enlightened Liberal. In short, no one can believe in 
Usikota, and his best moments—which are very good—suffer 
accordingly. What might have been a telling contrast between 
the true primitive and the synthetic throw-back to savagery is 
lost, but for a few brief flashes. 

The author’s loathing of Nazi-ism, too, outruns his judgement 
as a Satirist. To caricature Streicher and Goebbels is a work of 
supererogation ; they have only to be allowed to speak for them- 
selves. They are, indeed, recognisably allowed to do so; but 
the temptation to embroider is too much for Usikota’s creator, 
and infallibly each embroidery detracts from the total effect. 

Nevertheless he has written an extremely funny book. The 
interview with Goering, which brought to Usikota disturbing 
memories of an old love, a Hottentot; the “‘ Letters to the 
Editor ” written by the Zulu readers of Usikota’s articles ; 
the witch-hunt with the Gestapo ; and a score of odd remarks 
scattered through his pages—these are a joy. One may prefer 
to watch sword play, but there is much also to be said for a 
well-aimed custard pie« 


Zulu in Germany. 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT- 
WHY NOT THE SPECTATOR? 


Te any one who wishes to be kept informed on questions of the day, 
and who also appreciates good literature and competent and impartial 
book reviews, there can be no more acceptable gift than a subscription to 
THE SPECTATOR. 


It is especially useful to busy people who have little time to read the daily 
press, but who realise that a knowledge of current events is essential. 


To readers who feel that such a gift would be welcomed by their friends 
we make the following special offers ...... 


To post a copy of THE SPECTATOR for 52 weeks to any part of the world, 
and any book, books or Book Token up to the value of 10s. 6d., for 26s. 
instead of 40s. 6d. 

To post a copy of THE SPECTATOR for 26 weeks to any part of the world, 
and any book, books or Book Token up to the value of 5s., for 13s. 
instead. of 20s. 

The books can be forwarded to the recipient of the subscription, or 
retained by the donor. 

If the cast of the book(s) or Book Token chosen is in excess of 10s. 6d. and 


5s. respectively, the difference between the published price and the value 
allowed should be included in the cheque. 


Instructions shovid be sent on the form below, with a remittance of 
26s. for each twelve-months’ subscription and 13s. for each six-months 
subscription. 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFT FORM 


To be returned to: 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 








| enclose remittance OF ©...0:..00000...ccccsccceseess in payment of Christmas Gift Nomination Subscription(s) 
£1. 6. Od. twelve 
00. THE SPECTATOR [08 .sccssiccsncccssccsccsscrsones friend(s) at 73> each for months. 
13s. Od. six 
fifty-two 


Please send THE SPECTATOR each week for weeks, together with the book(s) or Book Token 


twenty-six 


10s. 6d. 
to the value of ae: to the address(es) given below. 





Note.—Should the’price of the book(s) or Book Token chosen exceed 10s. 6d. or 5s. respectively, please 
add to your remittance the difference between the amount allowed and the published price. 





Title(s) of Book(s) Author | Publisher Publ. Price 























My nominees have not hitherto been regular readers of THE SPECTATOR. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


The Snake in the Grass. (Gollancz. 
78. 6d.) 

Mile End. By Kathleen Nott. (The Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Doctor of the Lost. By Simon Blumenfeld. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Swept and Garnished. By Donald Armour. (Laidlaw. 4s. 6d.) 


By Martin Armstrong. 


I DON’T suppose the, naming of a book really matters much. 
After all, Tom Brown's Schooldays is not a particularly brilliant 
effort, and neither is Fane Eyre. 
novel The Seventh Angel (‘‘in the days of the voice of the 
seventh angel ’’), but though in itself this still strikes me as a 
mysterious and ailuring title, I had to abandon it, because 
its relevancy to the work in question was, to say the least, slight. 
Mr. Martin Armstrong’s Snake in the Grass reminded me of 
it. For what has the snake to do with the tale that follows ? 
At the beginning of the story a small boy called Jimmy Follett 
is distracted from his troubles by watching an adder disap- 
pearing into the long grass, and at the conclusion of it, when 
he is an elderly man, he remembers the incident, and that is 
ali. The title may be symbolical, but it is misleading, suggesting 
a wholly different kind of novel. One expects something 
sinister, and what one actually gets is the straightforward 
chronicle of Jimmy’s commercial career, written, like everything 
of Mr. Armstrong’s, in a style admirably simple and lucid. 

The theme is familiar enough; the freshness lies in the 
characters and treatment. Jimmy’s uncle and father run a 
carpet factory in the little country town of Swalebridge. ‘They 
are old-fashioned and conservative people, living quietly, 
not eager for wealth, content with moderate profits and the 
knowledge that they are turning out first-rate work. But 
Jimmy is a pusher, a climber. He enters the firm and very 
soon sees how it might be expanded, trade increased, cheaper 
carpets produced, and profits more than doubled. His plans 
are not welcomed, and, being an amiable and decent young 
man, he swallows his disappointment in silence. In the course 
of time, however, the business comes into Jimmy’s own hands, 
and now he proceeds to carry out his ideas. The business 
grows rapidly, he marries a suitable wife, he becomes Mayor 
of Swalebridge, is on all sorts of councils and committees— 
and his two children grow up. 

This material is sufficient for Mr. Armstrong ;_ he introduces 
no accidental complications either sensational or erotic; he 
is content to describe Jimmy’s very ordinary, if successful, 
career, and the novel is as quiet and truthful as a novel by 
Trollope. It is indeed an excellent piece of work in that 
tradition, easy to read, and realistic without a hint of unpleasant- 
ness. We are not, perhaps, breathlessly eager to learn what 
is going to happen next, but neither does our interest flag ; 
and the secret of this is that Mr. Armstrong himself is interested. 

In Mile End we get a novel of a totally different character. 
Here the writing is sometimes obscure, not always correct— 
at any rate to my sense—and the exuberance of metaphor 
has a hit-or-miss quality that seems all the more slapdash 
after Mr. Armstrong’s sobriety. I do not like ‘“‘ close-buttoned 
trees,” for instance, nor ‘* the boy had taken the hat round all 
the sources of his heroism,” nor ‘hugely whispered Miriam,” 
while ‘* snort, sniff, sob and raspberry ” leaves me mystified. 
But there are felicities too. ‘* An old tom-cat sneaking along 
the wall in a carpet-slippered way as if to fetch the beer ” ; 
the dockers waiting in the rain ‘“‘ with the infinite patience 
of dogs on doorsteps.” Similes, indeed, spring up in Miss 
Nott’s mind with an extraordinary profusion. An East End 
Jewish tailor who turns out shoddy suits feels ‘* roughly like 
a missionary who is spreading civilisation with the aid of 
Bibles, misspelt, on vile paper.’ And there is no doubt that 
the whole book, which is a first novel, possesses both vividness 
and vitality. 

It is a study of Jewish life, intimate, sympathetic, and 
obviously authoritative. At the centre of the tale are two 
Jews, Moses Mendelssohn and Hirsch Abrahams, friends 
from boyhood, yet temperamentally as unlike ecch other as 
possible. Their ambitions are as different as their natures. 
Both begin life in a tailor’s sweat-shop, but Moses is a mystic 
and a dreamer, Abrahams all along has his eye on the main 
chance, and is determined to fight his way out of the poverty 
and squalor that submerge them. At the first opportunity, 
and with practically no capital except his brains and business 
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intuition, he, starts on his own account. He succeeds; but 
Moses, who becomes the pupil of the Rabbi, and devotes every 
spare minute to study of the sacred books, does not, Mose, 
marries; Abrahams remains free. Presently Moses js in 
the employment of Abrahams. He is still living in poverty, 
still seeking the key to all knowledge, his mind more and mort 
occupied with fantastic dreams. And now he begins to preach 
and expound in Hyde Park. “His oratory was wonderfyj 
to behold—but not to hear. For what he said was a sublime 
sort of nonsense.”’ Eventually we leave him preaching ang 
expounding to the empty air—alone. 

That is the bare skeleton of the book, which is rich jp 
pictures of Jewish life and custom. It covers a_periog 
between the Dock Strike of 1889 and the first years of the 
War. The younger generation grows up, and the scene 
closes on the union—not yet legalised—between Leah the 
daughter of Moses, and Jack the illegitimate son of Abrahams, 
It is an unusual novel, and the more remarkable as being 
the work of a gentile. It comes, too, at an opportune moment, 
The author, we are told, ‘‘ has spent much of her time in 
social and clinical psychological work in the East End, which 
brought her into contact with a large number of Jewish 
homes.”’ She has the creative touch, and the gifts of observa. 
tion and sympathy. The picture drawn is dark enough— 
pathetic, yet not hopeless. But it is also strange, with some. 
thing exotic in it despite the sordid surroundings. 

Those same surroundings recur in Mr. Blumenfeld’s Doctor 
of the Lost, but here, though the writer is a Jew, the people 
are not Jews, nor are they all of the poorer class. The novel 
is in fact a life of Dr. Barnardo, and for the ignoramus’the 
usual difficulty arises, as to what he can accept as true, and 
what may be quite imaginary. Knowing nothing myself of 
Dr. Barnardo beyond the fact that he founded the Barnardo 
Homes, I accepted nearly everything but the lve scenes, 
which fortunately are passed over as rapidly as possible, | 
do not fancy they interested Mr. Blumenfeld, and certainly, 
as he treats them, they did not interest me. Yet the book 
did. As a novel it is not so good as Mile End, but as history, 
as biography, it interested me more. 

When we are first introduced to Tom Barnardo he is 
s‘arting on his career as a medical student in London. He 
has come from Dublin, and his ancestry is oddly mixed— 
part Quaker, part Jewish, part Irish—the Irish element, to 
judge from Mr. Blumenfeld’s portrait, being slight. And the 
portrait, though it may be imaginary, is consistent and con- 
vincing. I liked Tom, though he has his full share of 
qualities that I strongly dislike. He is priggish, he is a 
fanatic, he has no sense of humour, and his talk is flavoured 
with the religious cant of his day—‘‘ working in vineyards,” 
** stewards of the Lor:',” and all the rest of it. He is terribly 
in earnest, terribly obstinate; but he is kind, good, one 
cannot help but like him. An excursion into the slums opens 
his eyes to their horrors, and almost at once his life work 
begins. Not consciously, of course; he still believes that 
when he is a fully-fledged doctor he is going out to China 
as a missionary. Only he is never to become a fully-fledged 
doctor, the necessary exams. are never to be passed, the 
immediate work is far too important and absorbing. And 
it is extremely interesting to follow this work from its first 
half-accidental beginnings to the final achievement. It is 
this that is interesting: what I imagine to be the fictional 
element in the book struck me as crude. The talk of the 
Black Doctor, for instance—with its ‘‘ Ah” for ‘I,’ and 
““mah” for “‘my”—Secomes maddening, and in the end, 
I confess, I skipped it. With Tom’s success jealousy is 
aroused, slander begins, letters are written to the newspapers, 
and, since it is against his principles to reply to such attacks, 
the mission is placed on the cautionary list of the Charities 
Organisation Society. Then comes the public enquiry. 

Mr. Armour’s Swept and Garnished is a story of the super- 
natural. Moreover, it is concerned with that particular cornet 
of the supernatural one associates with Mr. Arthur Machen. 
Mr. Machen can do it, has done it—I suspect because he 
believes in it. Mr. Armour rather boggles at the wickedness 
of his hero—a parson possessed of the devil, ~ 
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(ook doesn’t get hot and bothered 
yw... backaches and headaches 
jdong to the past. There is an air 
of quiet efficiency about a kitchen 
vith an ESSE Heat Storage Cooker 
ig it—and a healthy, comfortable 
ir at that, for the insulation of 
gm ESSE keeps the heat where it 
should be, inside the cooker. ESSE 
wwners praise their cookers because 
hey have made life much more 
pleasant fer the staff, abolishing 
fatigue, eliminating coal carrying 


md constant stoking. Cleaning is 


reduced from a tedious task to an occasional wipe over 


vith a damp cloth. 
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he pleased to send catalogues, with address of nearest 
sockist, on application. 
LET THE ESSE BUY ITSELF 
; ESSE HEAT STORAGE COOKERS are so economical 
HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: ~ BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND to run compared with other methods of cooking that the 
aving can more than pay for the ESSE It becomes an 
P ‘ i sstmen ithout capital « V 
ee 7 - ‘a menth oe Senber’s lex for 48 paymen‘s will 
63 CONDUIT STREET, W.1 & 11 LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.6.4 secure the ESSE FAIRY, suitable for small homes—cash 
price, £32 delivered The ESSE MINOR, and the 
LIVERPOOL 20 Canning Place PREMIER ESSE (illustrated above). are for larger resi- 
dences The ESSE MAJOR. especially designed for large- 
‘ } 7 -enside Piace iL ASGOW: 1 x« f scale catering. cz e supplied f 6/6 mo v sse 
a oe tne. SCONEURON: 17 Greenside Place: GLASGOW: 11 DixceR..C.8 = Se Se ee ee oan ae eee 
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and the maintenance of everything worth | Hospital deserves the 
ile i se ivilisation, depend 
while in our present civilisati p fullest. support that can 
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purpose of the British people in all parts be given to it by all 
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@ No agency has done more to extend olet Sai ee 
=e ° ing, i 
the work of the Christian Church in the <Fing 
remote parts of the Empire than the | appeal should meet 
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Colonial and Continental Church 


Society. 


@ In Western Canada, where extreme 
poverty continues, _ self - sacrificing 
clergy are existing on the most meagre 
stipends. The bishops, in their ex- 
tremity, are appealing for special gifts 
and grants to meet the most needy 
cases. 
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a contribution to the Secretary, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE BANKERS OF LONDON 


By Percy Arnold 


This Landy little Who’s Who of high finance (Hogarth Press, 
4s. 6d.) does not, as its publishers claim for it, unravel “ the 
workings of the City. of London and of the enormous financial 
power of the British Empire which is concentrated there.” 
It does indeed sketchily indicate what is the business of an 
issue house, what fhat of a discount house, and so-forth ; 


but anyone turning to Mr. Arnold in the hope of finding. 


out how and why the wheels go round is likely to be dis- 
appointed. What the reader will find is a concise enumeration 
of interlocking personalities; a study of the English Two 
Hundred Families, whose intermarriages are reflected in 
close business association, financial pluralities, and political 
solidarity. Mr. Arnold is not omniscient, but his researches in 
the Directory of Directors cast a strong light on that unity 
which is the strength of the “ City Interest.”” He draws 
few conclusions; he evidently considers that it is for the 
reader to say, ‘‘ So that’s why.” No doubt this is an excellent 
intention. Professor Laski’s pamphlet and Mr. Greaves’ 
book, on the personnel of British Cabinets, were done on these 
lines, with great success. But Mr. Arnold’s apparent en- 
couragement to read immense significance into every item 
in the City’s births, deaths and marriages column ends by 
becoming merely weariful. What on earth does it matter, 
for instance, that Sir Alan Anderson, of the Court of the 
Bank of England, is the son of Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 
—‘‘ the first woman doctor in Britain and a lady who did so 
much for medicine and hospitals ?”’ Apart from the questions 
of style raised by a sentence of this kind, its excision and that 
of others like it might have left space for an index, whose 
absence in a book of this sort is really unpardonable. 


NASSAU SENIOR 


An Outline of the Science of Political Economy 


In pursuance of their policy of making easily available to 
contemporary readers the less accessible works of the founders 
of economic theory, the editors of the Library of Economics 
offer a compact and attractive edition of Nassau Senior’s most 
substantial and important work, (Allen and Unwin, 7s.-6d.) 
The Outline of the Science of Political Economy, published in 
1836, has never received the same attention, or acquired the 
same degree of prestige, as Ricardo’s Principles or Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations. It lacks both the formal complete- 
ness of the one and the freshness and literary qualities of. the 
other. Moreover, it contains many specific arguments. ad 
hominem which, with the lapse into the comparative obscurity 
of history of those problems which called them forth, lose much 
of their original prima facie interest. Yet, as the editors 
point out, this very remoteness from actuality has an advantage 
in that, stripped of confusing political connotations, the economic 
points at issue are revealed more clearly than when they were 
first discussed. In many ways, too, Senior was far in advance 
of his time, and the reader may find in his pages, when allow- 
ance has been made for differences of terminology, the germs 
of a number of ideas generally associated rather with the 
economics of the twentieth century than with the political 
economy of the nineteenth. The clarity and force of his 
arguments, the brilliant aptness of his examples and analogies, 
give the work value in presentation which is not lessened by the 
passage of time. In all, this volume forms a valuable contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the development of economic 
theory both during the nineteenth century and later, and 
constitutes a first-class justification for the editors’ policy. 


THE CHRISTMAS CRIB 
By Nesta de Robeck 


Many Anglican churches now’ exhibit small modelled 
representations of the Nativity at Christmas time, thus 
reviving a very old and-widespread Christian custom. Miss 
de Robeck’s learned book, with its many charming illustrations 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 8s. 6d.), shows what a long 
history the Christmas crib has had, beginning with the early 
pilgrimages to the legendary manger in a°cave at Bethlehem 
which was graduaily adorned with offerings. St. Francis 
gave a new impetus to the cult of the Nativity,-which inspired 
painters, sculptors and dramatists, and by the fifteenth 
century Christmas cribs were to be found’ in great houses 
as well as in churches. Later the fashion’ spread so that in 
Germany and Italy crib-making became a substantial industry 
and rich people vied with one another in procuring the most 
elaborate of these religious toys, sometimes moved by clock- 
work or by water-power. Miss de Robeck quotes a scornful 
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letter of Paxton, the designer of the Crystal Palace, w 
while in Rome in 1839, saw many cribs in the churches and 
thought them nonsensical. It is interesting to know 

** in these last years German crib art has once more flourished”. 
one would have thought that National Socialism could hardly 
tolerate it. 





THE TWO NATIONS 


By Constance M. and Harold King | 


Mr. and Mrs. King, who preside over the Live 
University Settlement, have written a valuable account of jy 
activities since it was founded in 1906 (Liverpool Univerg: 
Press and Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). Mr. J. J. Mallon, 
of Toynbee Hall, outlines in his preface the rise of sych 
settlements, first at. Whitechapel and then in Manchester 
and elsewhere, and reminds us that though “‘ the two nations” 
—the rich and the poor—are less far apart than they were 
when Disraeli wrote Coningsby, the need for such close contac 
as men and women of all classes may have in these institutions 
is perhaps greater than ever, especially in the new housing 
estates. In Liverpool, where there is still much poverty 
as well as special problems such as the half-caste section of 
the population, the University Settlement has evidently done 
a great work, indirectly as well as directly. It has been 
fortunate in having the David Lewis Hotel next door, inde. 
pendently endowed and managed but co-operating helpfully, 
especially on the side of recreation, music and the drama, 
Mr. and Mrs. King give a clear account of what has been 
done and are not unduly hopeful about the future. 


A ROYAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Edited by John Stephenson 


. Mr. Stephenson’s collection of the letters written by King 
Edward VII, Queen Alexandra and King George V to his 
father, the late Admiral Sir Henry Stephenson (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.), gives a very pleasant glimpse of the Royal parents 
deeply interested in their son’s naval career and of the lad 
himself absorbed in his profession. The Admiral was: a 
personal friend of the Prince of. Wales,.and, when not at sea, 
served as his Equerry. He commanded one of. the ships 
in the squadron with which Prince Albert Victor and Prince 
George cruised round the world in 1879-1882, and acted 
generally as Prince George’s naval mentor. King Edward 
is revealed as a lively correspondent and as a stern father. 
** Don’t spoil him, please !”’ he writes in 1886; “ he is sharp 
and quick and, I think, likes the Service, but he must be 
kept up to his work, as aH young men of the present day are 
inclined~to- be lazy.” Prince -George’s enthusiastic letters 
about his various ships and-especially Torpedo Boat No. 79, 
which he commanded in 1889, confirm his father’s belief that 
he--would become a good officer, though reasons of State 
compelled. -his . retirement -in. 1892. The correspondence, 
which is most competently edited, ends with a letter from 
Queen Alexandra to her ‘“ beloved Admiral” a fortnight 
before his death in r9r9. 


OUR OWN TIMES, 1913-1938 
By Stephen King-Hall 

Commander King-Hall has brought his lively survey of 
world affiirs up to date by adding a hundred pages on the last 
four years and a preface on the recent crisis. The original two 
volumes with the addition are now published in a single portly 
volume (Nicholson and Watson, 12s. 6d.).. The author covers 
a wide field, both political and economic, but he has so alert an 
eye for what is really important and so vigorous a style that his 
book is both useful and entertaining. The appendices contain 
the League Covenant, an account of the Abyssinian conquest, 
and an essay on the colonial problem. The select chronology, 
nearly 150 pages long, is invaluable for ready reference ; we 
know of nothing like it in any other book. The author has 
strong opinions and has not modified his ‘‘ conclusions ” of 
1934 in favour of a national reorganisation on collectivist lines 
while retaining individual liberties. But he is an attractive 
chronicler none the less. 


FORESTRY AND STATE CONTROL 


By R. S. Troup 


Dr. Troup’s little book (Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.) draws 
attention to the neglected condition of our forests and woods in 
private ownership and shows how ten European Governments 
control the private forests for the national benefit.. The author, 
who holds the Chair of Forestry at Oxford; maintains that the 
world’s timber resources are shrinking, and reminds us that 
Great Britain’s forest area is relatively the smallest in Europe 
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WILL YOU LIGHT 
A CANDLE? 


’ Ail ve who Christians be, 

Oh, light my tiny candle here for me, 
It has gone out; | am not very old, 
And as | travelled in the cold 

A bitter wind with all his might 

Blew, and put out my little light, 

"All ye who Christians be, 

WII ye not list to me, 

Who have so often prayed 

| might not be afraid ? 

lama little frightened—can't you see? 
Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 


EDNA NORMAN (by permission) 





The bitter winds of adversity have left many children in the 

darkness and cold. Nearly 4,000 of them are safe in the shelter 

ofthe 29 branches o! the National Children’s Home. Every day 

brings further pathetic appeals; will you help us to respond 
to them? 


A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
OF FIVE GUINEAS 


covers the admission costs of ore child. Please lisht a candle of hcre for 
some little one in sore distress. A photograph and particulars of the 
child assigned to you will be forwarded as soon <s possible. Smaller 
gifts are also helpful; do send what you can. And will you send it now? 





l enclose my Christmas Gift of & to lisht a Christmas 


Cardle in the National Children’s Home, 
NAME ‘ — Se bd Se ee 


ADDRESS .-.... a 


























NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOM 


hel Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LOND 


THEY 
DESERVE 
YOUR 
HELP 


je Patient on the left was a Ship’s Purser, lost his 
arm in an accident in 1909 and lost the power of 


Has 
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These men are three typical examples 
of the 110 Patients in our Home for 
whom we care 


his legs through disease in 1919, now been a 
Patient in the Home for 10 years. 

The Patient in the middle was a Commercial Traveller 
and a Company’s Secretary; married, with two young 
children, and has been suffering from tremors in the 
hands and feet for the last eight years. He came to our 
Home two years ago. 

The Patient on the right was manager of a Stationery 
business until a of the legs forcetl him to give 
up in 1922. Is 54 years of age and has now been a 
Patient in the Home for three years. 
and provide Pensions for, 300 

with relations or friends. 


We also Visit, Pattents living 


Help is specially needed to make Christmas as happy. as 
possible. Donations to C hristmas Fund gratefully received 
by Secretary, 73 Cheapside, E.C, 2. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


(cf the middle-class) 
STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16. 























Take a tin of Balkan Sobranie Pipe Tobacco 


(there are four blends to exercise your 
judgment) and pay it the preliminary com- 


pliment of your best and favourite briar .. . 





Fill up with circumspection. Light up and 
settle down—to a long, slow smoke which 
sets your whole world aglow and sends worry 


scurrying through the smoke clouds .. . 





In this smoke is wisdom, in this flavour 
is contentment—for the pleasure of these 
tobaccos is a smoke sereen for things which 


no longer matter, your escape from a world 


which is and 


much with your 


too you, 


passport to a peace exclusively your own. 


May we send you 
2: 


% TRIAL BY SMOKING. 
samples of each of the four Balkan Sobranie blends: 
Write to Sobranie, Ltd. (Dept. S.375), 130/4 
City Road, London, E.C. 1, enclosing 6d. in stamps 
to cover the cost of postage and packing, 


Bclken Solb 
ranie Pipe 
Tebaccos are 
sold in I, 2, 
S$ and & ax. 
vacuum tins 
ct 1/6 per os. 


CVS-378 
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and perhaps the least well cared for. The Forestry Commission 
has since the_War acquired 885,000 acres and planted 316,000 


acres, but even now the private forest area is seven-eighths of — 


the British total, and most of it is indifferently managed. The 
Commission can make grants for planting, but the author 
would prefer to subsidise efficient management, and that, he 
thinks, entails some form of State control.. As. the annual 
yield of our woodlands is only a fifth of what it might be under 
proper conditions, the question is of importance. Professor 
Troup notes that the Forestry Commission has already given 
4,000 men small holdings and part-time employment. 


HAMPSTEAD IN LIGHT AND SHAD 
By Mary Hill 

Miss Hill’s engaging little book which she has illustrated 
with her own accurate drawings (John Bale, Sons and Curnow, 
5s.) will interest all who-know Hampstead. She has lived there 
for sixty years and remembers the infrequent horsed omnibuses 
that linked the isolated village to what was then a counttified 
Tottenham Court Road. Miss Hill borrows freely from the many 
other books that have been written about Hampstead, but she 
adds a good many details from her own knowledge that only 
the oldest residents remember. The builders are transforming 
Hampstead so rapidly that even the changes which Miss Hill 
has seen—such as the extension of Heath Street to Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue which swept away the centre of the old village—will 
seem trivial. She describes the little shops that used to stand in 
the High Street, and she has many anecdotes of the famous 
people who found arural retreat at North End, the Vale of 
Health or Downshire Hill, like the Hoares and the Nevinsons, 
the Abbé Morel, Louis XVI’s confessor, and Herbert Spencer. 
The drawings of Flask Walk as it was and of the High Street 
are especially interesting. 


JOURNAL OF OCCURRENCES IN THE 


ATHABASCA DEPARTMENT 
By George Simpson 

Students of Canadian history must warmly commend the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for deciding to publish its records, 
with the expert assistance of the Champlain Society, whose 
fine series of publications has often been noticed in: The 
Spectator. The first volume, published by the Champlain 
Society for the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, contains the 
journal and report of George Simpson, who in 1820-21 
re-established the Company’s hold over the fur trade in the 
Athabasca region, now shared by Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
The documents; hitherto unprinted, are edited by Mr. E. E. 
Rich, and Professor Chester Martin of Toronto in a lumimous 
essay Outlines the long and fierce struggle between the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, working from the north and depending on the 
sea route, and the North-West Company, operating from 
Montreal and Toronto through Canadian voyageurs who 
reached the fur country by canoe on the innumerable rivers 
and lakes. That struggle for the monopoly of the fur trade, 
which nearly ruined all concerned, was virtually ended by the 
success of Simpson’s expedition, recorded at length in his 
journal. The two companies amalgamated in 1821 and thence- 
forward the North-West territories were free from brawls and 
bloodshed. Simpson, who was afterwards knighted, ruled that 
vast region till his death in 1860, and his journal shows how he 
acquired his reputation for courage and enterprise in dealing 
with very difficult people. The volume is well indexed and has 
four good maps. 


THE BRITISH ARMY AND THE 
CONTINENT, 1904-1914 
By J. E. Tyler 


As one may guess, despite the vague title, Mr. Tyler’s very 
able and lucid essay (Arnold, 10s. 6d.) is concerned with 
the pre-War conversations between representatives of the 
British, French and Belgian War Offices that have occasioned 
so much controversy. Mr. Tyler’s precise narrative shows 
that up to the appointment of Sir Henry Wilson as Director 
of Military Operations in August, I910, our strategy no less 
than our attitude towards a military alliance with France, 
in the event of German aggression, remained indeterminate. 
Even if Sir John Fisher’s plan for attacking the German 
coast had no great measure of support, some military authorities 
would have sent our Expeditionary force to Belgium rather 
than to Northern France. Wilson, a passionate Francophile, 
committed us to participation in the French plan of campaign 
—notoriously a very bad one—and to the subordinate position 
in that plan which was to occasion so much heart-burning. 
From the political standpoint Mr. Tyler thinks that Grey 
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erred in employing Wilson to conduct the delicate converg,. 
tions with the French General Staff, and lead them to inf 
that we were bound to help them in a particular way. Ye 
as Mr. Tyler does not mention, Asquith could write in his 
diary on August 2nd, 1914: ‘“‘ Happily I am quite clear jn 
my mind . . . we have no obligation of any kind either to 
France or to Russia to give them military or naval help,” 


HASTE, POST, HASTE 
By George Walker 


_ The Rev. George Walker’s book on “ postmen and post. 
roads throughout the ages ” (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) is somewhat 
sketchy for the earlier periods, but becomes interesting from 
the reign of Henry VIII when Sir Brian Tuke, as Master of 
the Posts, organised a somewhat rudimentary service. Mr, 


' Walker takes trouble to describe how the mails were distributed, 


and reminds us that, until 1784 when Pitt authorised the first 
mail coach, the mounted post-boy was the sole official majl- 
carrier. Mr. Walker digresses pleasantly for a whole chapter 
to recall the fact that Brewster, one of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
had in his youth been postmaster at Scrooby. Individual 
enterprise has counted for much in our postal history, 
Dockwra’s London penny post from 1680 and Ralph Allen’s 
cross-road services before he farmed all the posts from 1729 
were, like Rowland Hill’s penny post of 1840, initiated in face 
of fierce official opposition. Mr. Walker gives some account 
of the slow and haphazard growth of oversea mail services, 
Before South Africa was colonised by the Dutch, Indiamen 
touching at the Cape to water left letters buried in the sand 
and marked with stones so that homeward-bound captains 
might find them and take them to Europe. One such inscribed 
stone is given among the very numerous and well-chosen 
illustrations. 


THE NEW HISTORY OF THE C.W.S. 
By Percy Redfern 


Mr. Redfern, the managing editor of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society’s publications, has in his new history of the 
society produced a book that no economic student can afford 
to miss (C.W.S. and Dent, 7s. 6d.). It covers the seventy- 
five years of the Society’s life and thus replaces the jubilee 
history that Mr. Redfern wrote in 1913. He has had full 
access to the private records and his own long acquaintance 
with the movement has enabled him to supply those personal 
and descriptive touches that co-operative books as a rule 
sadly lack. Thus, though this history, runs to over 600 pages, 
it is very readable. Mr. Redfern shows how this immense 
concern has gradually entered one trade after another, both 
as producer, as merchant and as landowner, until now it can 
supply almost everything that the retail stores need. In his 
chapters on the War period and later he makes one realise how 
great is the influence that the C.W.S. exercises on behalf of the 
consumer, whether or not he is a co-operator. Mr. Redfern’s 
statement that the directors, who are elected by a general 
meeting, receive a maximum salary of £1,000 fixed by the 
shareholders is noteworthy. It shows that personal devotion 
to the cause counts for much in the successful conduct of what 
must be one of the very largest business undertakings in the 
world, 


AT THE THREE SUGAR LOAVES AND 
CROWN 


By Owen Rutter 


Mr. Rutter’s brief history of the firm of Messrs. Davison, 
Newman’ and Company, of 14 Creechurch Lane, E.C.3 (who 
publish it at §s.), is the kind of book that every old business 
ought to have written while its records are preserved. Such 
histories are interesting in themselves and invaluable to the 
student of trade development. This firm, as its sign indicates, 
deals in colonial produce. Tradition says that it was founded 
in 1650, but the earliest known head of the firm was a Thomas 
Rawlinson in 1736. A kinsman named Davison was a partner 
in 753, and a Newman was joined to them in 1764, when 
Rawlinson had retired to his Suffolk estate. Mr. Rutter proves 
that Davison and Newman sent sixteen chests of the East India 
Company’s tea to Boston, where on March 7th, 1774, it was— 
in a second tea riot—flung into the sea by the angry American 
patriots. Each successive head of the business seems to have 
made a fortune out of it, and to have been followed by a kins- 
man or an employee until in 1910 the firm was absorbed by 
the West Indian Produce Association, Limited. The little 
book is extremely interesting, and Mr. Rutter’s scholarly care 
in setting out the facts is much to be commended. 
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HE most perilous 
situation in_ its 
unbroken history of 65 
years’ continuous ser- 
vice is now being faced 
by the National Temperance Hospital. Crushed 
by debt, harassed by piles of unpaid bills, 
it is fighting desperately to keep open its doors 
—doors which must be kept open at all costs, 
for the sake of the many sick poor in one 
of London’s most densely populated areas. 
The Children’s Ward has already been closed 
through sheer necessity. 








ONLY IMMEDIATE. HELP CAN SAVE 
THIS VOLUNTARY GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Do please help us to lighten our crippling load and 


to plan ahead. Kindly send a gift immediately to the 
Secretary. The smallest gift will be welcomed. 


NATIONAL JEMPERANCE 


HOSPITAL 


President: Sir H. PERCY SHEPHERD, C.C. Chairman: Major 
RICHARD RIGG, O.B.E.,_T.I % Chairman of Appeal 


Committee: H. S. SYRETT, Esq., O.B.E., LL.B., C.C, 
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Christmas. 






CHRISTMAS IN 
FOREIGN PORTS! 


Please help us to provide 
World-wide Hospitality 


through our many HOMES and HOSTELS, and 
also arrange Parties for Sailors’ Widows and de- 
pendants, lighthouse keepers, lightship crews, eic. 


£5 would be a great help, or any gift welcomed 

by the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, Hon. 

Treasurer, 680 Commercial Road, London, E.14. 
(Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary) 


BRITISH SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY 

















HERE’S JOLY JOLY WAT AGAIN 


He . amongst the thousands of 
attractive Christmas Cards: and 
Calendars which we are now dis- 
playing in anticipation of your 
visit. Don't leave it too late. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue 
if you cannot call at one of 


ALFRED WILSON’S 
BOOKSHOPS 


THE CITY 
7 Ship Tavern Passage, E.C.3. 
HAMPSTEAD VICTORIA 
11 High Street, 155 Victoria Street, 
N.W.3. S.W.1. 




















TARTANS of the 
CLANS AND FAMILIES 
OF SCOTLAND 


By THOMAS INNES OF LEARNEY 
ALBANY HERALD 


Containing 114 pages of Tartans, fully coloured, of Highland 
Clans and Lowland Families, also }'istorical Sketch of each 
Clan or Family, with illustrations of Arms of Chiefs and 
Chieftains. 

The Introduction by Albany Herald provides information 
long desired by Chiefs, Chieftains and Clan Societies for the 
solution of problems regarding tradition, office, ceremonial 
and succession. 


Price 12/6 net, bound cloth boards 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON LTD. 
Edina Works, Edinburgh 














&é Mi 
GLAD 

YOU 

SENT 
THAT 
LETTER, 
MUMMY” 


“Tt is lovely to think 
of sharing our Christ- 
mas with some of tne 

poor people the Church Army told us about. I’m so 
glad you let Daddy and me help, too!” 





The letter contained £5. It means that the Church 
Army can senda Christmas Parcel to ten poor 
families. Will you share your Christmas, too, by 
) y , ; 
helping us to make it a reality in- homes where all is 
ping 
poverty and distress? Your “Family Gift” of £5 
would send Christmas Parcels to ten more 
poor families. Please address your letter to 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, 
London, W. 1. 


CHURCH ARMY 
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.tverpool via Marseilles to 
BOMBAY & KARACHI 
also to COLOMBO, 
MADRAS & CALCUTTA 


The City & Hall Lines offer you the manifo!d 
advantages of ships designed and equipped for 
Eastern service. having spacicus social rooms, 
extensive promenade decks and commodious 
cabins, all with windows or portholes, furnished 
with every requisite for comfort. The fares are 
moderate, the cuisine faultless and the service 
under the direction of experts. 


Fares from £40 single 


ELLERMAN’S 
CITY & HALL LINES 


10‘-6, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 3, 
Tower Bidg., Liverpool, 75, Bothwell St., Glasgow 



























Come ‘tomornour— 


Pack your bag. Bid winter a long farewell 
and step on that boat train for Morocco— 
and sunshine ! 


Warm by day—but not too warm. Cool by 
night — but you won’t need a hot water 
bottle. Vista of gentle-swaying palms and 
minarets... pink- walled cities dreaming 
ain the sun. All the glitter and glamour of 
the East . . . snake -charmers, jugglers, 
story-tellers. All the comforts of the West 

. modern hotels, good communications, 
both by rail and by road. It’s not so far— 
and easy to get there. Inclusive holidays 
From as little as 1§ Gns. for a fortnight. 






Descriptive literature and 
travel information from: 
THOS. COOK & SON, LTD 
Berkely Street, London, W.1, 
and Branches 





Travel Notes 


ART IN INDIA 

UNLIKE that of most Western Countries: 
the heritage of art in India is derived almost 
entirely from her religions, consisting princi- 
pally of monasteries, temples and shrines : 

not until the great Moghul period did archi- 
tecture and painting assume a more secular’ 
form. The earliest of India’s surviving 
monuments (with the exception of the 
recent excavation at Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa) are the Buddhist “stupas ” 
which are found in, their most perfect 
form at Sanchi, Karli, and the Ajanta caves. 
It was not, however, until Asoka’s reign, in 
the third century B.c., when Buddhism be- 
came a State religion, that the religious 
houses began to enlist the services of painters 
and sculptors, in the desire to commemorate 
the great teacher and his saints in material 
more durable than wood. The magnificent 
** stupa ’’ at Sanchi, which lies near the then 
famous city of Vidisha, is probably the best 
example of this kind of architecture. Here 
on a spot which was already sanctified by 
Vedic rite, Asoka built a “ stupa’? which 
was, in the last half of the second century 
B.C., covered by a casing of rubble and fine 
masonry existing until today. The art at 
Sanchi is so freshly original that there must 
have been a highly developed and original 
school of artists in India before that time, 
and although Indian architects came in con- 
tact with artistic influences from the other 
civilisations of the day, the Indian environ- 
ment gave to Indo-Aryan art a special charac- 
ter of its own. With the “ stupa” as the 
sacred emblem of the Buddhist faith came 
the chapter-houses of the Buddhist order, 
the most famous of which are to be found at 
Ajanta and Karli. It was necessary for the 
wandering “ bikkus,’’ whose duty it was to 
perpetuate the tradition of the good law 
taught by the master, to meet together in 
the rainy season when travelling was difficult, 
to discuss and compare notes. At first 
these meeting-places were in natural caves, 
but when Asoka recognised Buddism 
as a State religion the numbers of the 
“ bikkus ” increased, and it was necessary 
for the monastic order to find more 
adequate accommodation. It followed 
that, when Kings and Emperors took 
vows to the order, Buddism began to 
lose its original austerity and acquired a 
more elaborate ritual which led to the buil- 
ding of the great monasteries at Karli and 
Ajanta, which became famous retreats for 
the wandering “‘ bikkus,’’ and universities 
for those who wished to study the philosophy 
of Buddhism. Karli was completed in 
about the first century B.c., while Ajanta 
dates from the second century B.c. to the 
seventh century A.D., and shows the most 
interesting development of Indian architec- 
ture over that period. These great temples 
had their own hereditary craftsmen, a prac- 
tice which has survived throughout the 
country, resulting in the traditions of Indian 
craftsmanship being kept alive up to the 
present day. Buddhism was a_ protest 
against the early Vedic rites and the super- 
stitions fostered by the Brahmin caste. It 
had been a puritanic movement. But with 
its recognition by Asoka and its great increase 
in wealth it gradually lost its hold upon the 
people, and in about the seventh century 
gave place to the two great sects of modern 
Hinduism, Vaishnavism and Shivaism. The 








greatest Dees of these new religious 





THE CONTINENT 


Cooks have just published an 





illustrated handbook which 
points the way to many a 
delightful ‘sunspot ’—on the 


Continent and round the Medi- 
terranean, French and Italian 
tivieras, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Malta. Greece, Yugoslavia, 
North Africa, Egypt : also sunny 
nooks in the British Isles, 


Ask for Programme No, 117 





programmes too! 


OR SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS GO TO 


COOKS 


THOS.COOK & SON LTD. kar 
BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W. 1, AND BRANCHES 


There are Cruise and Winter Sports 





































CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


DEC. 22 


Southampton to Madeira, 
Tropics, Dakar, Sierra Leone 
(Freetown), Gambia, 
(Bathurst) and Las Palmas. 


23 DAYS FROM 39 GNS. 


Write for illustrated folder 


ROYAL MAIL 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., America House, 
Cockspur St., S.W.1 (Whitehall 9646), Royal Mail 
House, Leadenhall St., E.C.3.( Mansion House 0522), 
and at Southampton, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgow or Local Agents, 





FARTHER AFIELD 


Cooks have also published a 
handbook dealing with World 
Travel. Madeira, Africa, West 
Indies and New World Rivieras, 
South America, India and the 
East, Australia and New 
Zealand. There are suggestions 
in its pages to fire the imagina- 
tion of the most hardened stay- 
at-home, 


Ask for Programme No. 118 
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Gwiss Spas 


TH RESORTS 
AND HEAL > | pan 








LES RASSES 


gur STE-CROIX. Altitude, 4,000 


LE GRAND HOTEL 
n from Dec. 20th. Every Comfort. 
Crisine. 140 Beds. Intlusive Terms. 11 
howl Private Ice Rink. Orchestra. 


i THE MOST WONDERFUL SKI-ING COUNTRY 


ft. 


Excellent 
Frs.= 
Garages. 








Grisons 
From Fr. Sw. 15—Daily. 


Join the Snow Worshippers 
at 
THE ALEXANDRA HOTEL, 


AROSA 60008. 








(Champé 


Champéry. Telephone: 41. 


3500ft. Planachaux 6000ft. 
CLV RHONE VALLEY 


Winter Sports Centre. Swiss Ski-ing School. Large 
ice rink, 9,000 sq. yds. © Teleferic Champéry— 
Planachaux with compartment for 18 persons, 
ascent 17 minutes. 
Moderate prices, hotel accommodation for 1,000. 
Enquiries through the official Tourist Office, 








Altitude, 5,315 to 7,500 ft. 
STAY AT 


ZERMATT for Winter Sports 
SEILER’S HOTELS: 





VICTORIA—MONT CERVIN— 
BEAU SITE (450 beds) 


and be sure of 
enjoyment. 


this winter, 


Ski-ing, 
Managers 
Free 


Central for all sports. 
curling, and entertainments. 
the Hotels. 3 Orchestras. 

brochure from 


HOTELS SEILER, 


comfort and 


skating, 


in 


inclusive 


ZERMATT. 








CRUISES 
AND 
TOURS 





or Independent 
to The Travel Manager, 
Spectator,” 99 Gower 
London, W.C. 1. 


The Travel Manager is at all 
times willing to obtain special 
information required by readers 
in the matter of Cruises, Tours, 
Travel. 
Enquiries should be addressed 
* The 
Street, 











motives are to be seen in the Linga-raj Sik- 
jara and the magnificent rock-hewn temples 
of Ellora. The Hindu temple service re- 
quires nothing more than a fitting shrine for 
the deity and a porch for the custodian : and 
this is the form in which many thousands of 
Hindu temples are to be found up and down 
the country. But the elaborate ritual of a 
royal court and the attraction of a much- 
venerated shrine, which brought many pil- 
grims, necessitated a much more complicated 
building. In such cases the temple was often 
the Durbar Hall of kings and the meeting- 
heuse for the assembly of the village com- 
munity ; it was a parliament house end a 
debating hall where philosophical and religious 
discussions took place. Many of the tem- 
ples, therefore, built by royalty or by wealthy 
devotees, have series of assembly halls, dedi- 
cated to such uses, upon the construction of 
which the highest skill of the Indian master- 
builder has been lavished. It is from such 
great surviving monuments that the genius of 
India’s master-builders can best be estimated. 


MADEIRA 

The Island of Madeira offers the perfect 
winter holiday to those whose time is 
limited to a few weeks, and provides an 
excellent spot in which to forget business 
worries or ill-health, and to recuperate from 
any form of overstrain. The island lies 
some 600 miles south-west of Lisbon, and 
has a population of 200,000. It can be 
reached in four days by comfortable steam- 
ships, some of which guarantee reserved 
accommodation in both directions. The 
island is full of colour with masses of 
flowers: there are quaint cobbled streets 
and primitive bullock carts, first-class 
motoring roads and a mountain railway, 
not to mention the novelty of toboganning 
down the steep cobbled roads to the town. 
The Lamport and Holt Line have a Christ- 
mas and New Year cruise to Madeira, reach- 
ing the island in time for the New Year 
Festivities. The cruise is by the first-class 
cruising liner ‘ Voltaire,’ and leaves South- 
ampton on December 2oth for 16 days, the 
fares being from 25 gns. The Savoy Hotel 
provides excellent accommodation to visitors, 
the hotel gardens leading down to the 
bathing lido and sun-bathing terraces. It 
may here be mentioned that visitors wishing 
to follow a strictly English diet are willingly 
provided for, while guests spending the day 
on island excursions are supplied with con- 
venient luncheon packages without any extra 
charge. The hotel accommodates about 
200 visitors, but there are three annexes 
in the form of private houses situated in the 
hotel grounds. 

ORIENT LINE CRUISES 

The first cruise offered by the Orient 
Line was in 1889, and now, fifty years later, 
these cruises are firmly established in public 
favour. During 1939 the two 23,500-ton 
ships ‘ Orcades ’ and ‘ Orion’ will carry on 
the traditional Orient Line cruises with 
limited numbers of first-class passengers. 
‘Orford’ will carry, as she did last ycar, 
both first and tourist-class passengers, and 
for this reason the fares are substantially 
lower, since neither class of passenger has 
the run cof the whole ship. There are 
17 cruises in all, to suit every purse, the 
fares being from £12 tourist and £22 first- 
class in ‘ Orford,’ and from 22 gns. in 
‘ Orcades ’ and ‘ Orion.’ Particulars of the 
cruises are obtainable from any travel 
agency. 











Follow the sun to Jamaica. 
ocean voyage (first-class, outside rooms only). 
Jamaica and healing sunshine—golf, tennis, fishing, 
bathing—or just loafing in the warm. You’ve never 
had a holiday so good—or so beneficial. 


FYFFES LINE 


First comes: the bracing 


Then 


ELDERS & 
City Agency: 
West End Agency: 














SAVOY 
Hotel 


MADEIRA 


he Savoy, Madeira’s most modern 

and extensive hotel, occupies the 
finest position on Funchal Bay, situated 
on the cliff-top 150° feet above sea-level. 
There is accommodation for over 200 
in well-appointed rooms and 
suites. The many social rooms are com- 
fortable and spacious. The Savoy has 
a reputation for sport and recreation; 
a unique feature is the private Bathing 
Lido, with sun-bathing terraces and 
buffet bar. Dancing is arranged in the 
hotel or the cliff ballroom, and every 
day there are tennis, croquet and beach 
games to be enjoyed. 


Illustrated folder and puree tariff from 
London Office: 2, Robert , Adelphi, 
W.C.2. Temple Bar 1602 ‘~ Agents. 


guests 











FYFFES LTD., 
7 Camomile 
125 Pall Mall, 





By the First-class Cruising Liner 
_— OLTAIRE 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR 
16 DAYS FROM 25 GNS. 
Leaving Southampton on hse 20 for 
Lisbon, Teneriffe, then cruising into Southera 
Sunshine, returning via Santa Cruz de ! 
Palma to 
MADEIRA FOR NEW YEAR FESTIVITIES. 
Return to Sentheupies Jan. 5. 


a 


CANARY ISLES— 
bores * AFRICA—SOUTH peeearen 
EST INDIES—FLORID 
A Po DAYS’ CRUISE FROM 95 aa 


Leaving Southampton on February 4 for 
Teneriffe, Dakar, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Kingston, Havana, Miami, Porto 


Rico, Madeira. 
Returning to Southampton April 1. 
ROUND VOYAGES TO SOUTH AMERICA. 
Regular service of first-class cargo vessels. 


LAMPOR 


¢HOLT LINE 


LIMITED 
London, E.C.3 (Tel.: Roval 
Building, Liverpool, 3, or 
Tourist Agents. 





eadenhall St., 


27 Le 
5723), Royal Liver 





SAIL AWAY TO -SUNSHINE IN JAMAICA 


You can have thirty-five days’ holiday, including nine 
days ashore at the famous Myrtle Bank Hotel in 
Kingston, for £70 1os., or the round voyage (with 
two days ashore) for as little as £60. May we suggest 
that you drop a card for particulars to 


32 Bow Street, London, W.C.2. 
Street, Bishopsgate, E.C.3 
S.W.1, or usual agents. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


MarRKETs are again under fire and in some sections the 
shooting has been deadly. Géilt-edged, for example, have 
fallen a point or more under the pressure of French selling 
without any cushioning from home demand. Kaffirs and 
oils have also been caught in the backwash of the repatriation 
of French funds from London and even Wall Street has 
rather let us down with a crop of indecisive business news. 
So prices in almost every group have wilted and at the lower 


levels there is no sign of any substantial support. The more. 


solid investor, it seems, is inclined to go slowly while the 
political clouds hang so low. and the normal speculative 
buyer, who must nowadays be prepared to take a fairly long 
view, is not over-enthusiastic when he is ‘obviously running 
the risk of having the cup dashed from his lips. Hence the 
tendency for such speculative buying as there is to be con- 
centrated on shares whose immediate rather than long-term 
prospects seem to justify a higher price. This type of buying, 
however, is suited only to the professional or semi-professional 
operator. 


While recognising the political threats to markets, I am not | 


SO pessimistic as many dismal prophets in Throgmorton 
Street who are foretelling a substantial fall in fixed interest 
as well as equity shares between now and the Budget in 
April. Everything will depend on European politics and 
American business and I am not prepared to give up hope 
of either. If Europe is reasonably free from shocks during 
the next three months America’s business recovery should 
certainly broaden out and, if it does, one may expect a gradual 
improvement in commodity prices and in several branches of 
trade here. That is the investment axis. I leave investors to 
apply their own views of European politics in judging how it 
is likely to revolve. 
* * * *x * 
RAILWAY EARNINGS ESTIMATES 

With less than a month to go to complete the year’s traffics 
one may now make one’s guess at the railways’ net revenues 
without offering too many hostages to fortune. Even now 
we know nothing officially about the course of expenditure 















15 for 1/- 


WILLS'S 
THREE CASTLES 
CIGARETTES 
10 for 82 = .20 for 1/42 = 50 for 3/3 ~=—-100 for 6/4 


Handmade :—20 for 1/6 





One expects tq pay a little 
more for a cigarette of 


such excellent Quality. 


Issued by The linperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 1.1.192DB 


Specially convenient 
for pocket or handbag 


———=:= 


during the second half of the year, but I shall be Surprised 
if the companies have not had to face a moderate in, 
compared with the last half of 1937. Here are the figures 
already known (in the first two columns) and my estimate, 
of the year’s net results in the third : 


Net Decrease Gross Decrease __ Estimated 

Ist 2nd Half-Year Net Decrease 
a to Date for 1938 
L.M.S. ee 1,496,000 2,038,000 ana 
L.N.E.R. .- _1;780,000 1,483,000 4;000,000 
G.W.R. ‘ve 818,000 767,000 1,900,000 
Southern .. 574,000 72,000 850,000 


My net revenue figures are only estimates, but it is unlikely 
that they will be more than 5 per cent. wide of the mark 
What do they imply for stockholders ? On the L.M:S. about 
3 per cent. would be earned on the 4 per cent. First Preference 
and 3? per cent. on the § per cent. Redeemable Preference, 
leaving nothing for the 1923 Preference or Ordinary, 
L.N.E.R. would just be covering its Second Guaranteed 
dividend, with all its Preference and Ordinary capital out in 
the cold; on the Great Western there would be an exiguou; 
surplus after meeting Preference dividends; while ‘the 
Southern would show roughly 4 per cent. on its Preferred 
Ordinary. The prospects for dividends are indeed grim, and 
there is no sign yet that the fall in traffics has been arrested, 
I repeat my advice to holders to see things through now that 
the companies are making a real move to get remedial action, 
but it is pretty clear that there are some dreary days of waiting 
ahead. 

* * * * 
MR. AGNEW ON GOLD 

Every investor and speculator in gold shares shou: make a 
point of studying Mr. John Agnew’s annual addresses to the 
shareholders of Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa. 
His knowledge of gold-mining is profound, his surveys are 
always comprehensive and his views reflect a seasoned 
judgement. At this year’s meeting Mr. Agnew had a good 
deal to say of the group’s progress in the exploration and 
opening up of the Far Western extension of the Rand, a 
policy which sprang from the foresight and boldness of the 
Gold Fields organisation eight years ago. It now seems to 
be beyond doubt that the potentialities of this area are very 
considerable. The Venterspost, for example, will soon be 
among the most flourishing mines in South Africa, the 
possibilities of Libanon and Blyvooruitzicht are now proved, 
and on the West Driefontein, which is to be the next sub- 
sidiary to be floated by West Witwatersrand Areas, three 
distinct payable horizons, the Carbon Leader, Main Reef and 
Ventersdorp Contact Reef have already been located. 

Like other Kaffir finance houses Consolidated Gold Fields 
has suffered a rather sharp setback in its earnings, but Mr. 
Agnew’s comments on the profit and dividend position are 
encouraging. Lower earnings, he stated, were due almost 
entirely to lack of opportunities for profitable realisations; the 
dividends received from investments have increased for 
the fifth successive year. He also intimated that now that 
the reserve fund stood at a round £2,000,000 the board would 
feel less constrained to draw on profits to maintain the annual 
allocation in circumstances where a more liberal policy seemed 
justified. At 63s. Gold Fields £1 shares yield roughly 
63 per cent. on the 20 per cent. rate of dividend which was 
well covered by last year’s earnings. This seems to me a 
generous return in the light of the group’s promising long- 
term prospects. 

* * * 
UNITED MOLASSES ACCOUNTS 


I wish the directors of some of our big industrial holding 
companies would devote a little time to studying the accounts 
of United Molasses. Not merely are we given a consolidated 
balance-sheet, which is surely the least we are entitled to 
expect of a holding company, but we get also a consolidated 
profit and loss account reinforced by a very informative review of 
the company’s trading experience. In short, the directors 
have really tried to give shareholders a clear picture of the 
position of the business of which, after all, they are the 
owners. In the light of general trading conditions and, in 

(Continued on pag? 1030.) 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS FOR INFORMATION ONLY. 





This proposal has been considered by the Foreign Transactions Advisory Committee and by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; no objection is raised 
issue but it must be clearly uxderstood that no responsibility is taken for the financial soundness of the scheme or for the Pret ase of op ce 
made or opinion expressed in connection with it. 





LONDON & BOSTON SECURITIES LTD., which is a wholly owned subsidiary 
company of the NATIONAL GROUP OF FIXED TRUSTS LTD., is making an 


OFFER FOR SALE 
of Shares of 


SUPERVISED SHARES INC. 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in the State of Delaware, U.S.A.) 





London Transfer Agents: BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Founders Court, Lothbury, London, E.C., 2, 





The Offer for Sale shows inter alia that : 


medium for investment in American Common Stocks. 
all having equal voting rights. 


Company of the Boston type in the United States. 


annum on the liquidating value. 


1. Supervised Shares Inc. is a managed investment trust company of the Boston type, formed in the United States in 1932 to provide a convenient 
The authorised capital consists of 2,000,000 Shares of $1 each, all of one class and 


The management of the Corporation is closely associated with that of Massachusetts Investors Trust, the oldest and largest investment trust 


3. The price at which the Shares of the Corporation are offered varies daily according to the market value of its investments, and includes a 
charge of approximately 8.7 per cent. of the liquidating value of the Shares. 
Incorporation of the Corporation it is required to repurchase its own shares at the liquidating value. 


. An investment in 1,000 Shares of the Corporation on 15th August, 1934, when the present msnagement assumed control, had a liquidating value of 
$9,120 on that date, and could have been purchased at that price plus the above mentioned charge. 
31st October, 1938, the liquidating value of those shares was $10,530, representing an increase in the liquidating value of 3.67 per cent. per annum 
over the period. Income paid out as dividend on such an investment during the same period is equivalent to an income yield of 4.89 per cent. per 


The Shares are readily marketable, as under the Certificate of 


Approximately four years later, on the 





Telephone :- Whitehall 4884. 


Copies of the Offer for Sale, on the terms of which alone applications will be accepted, may be obtained from 
ANY STOCKBROKER, ANY BANK, THE LONDON TRANSFER AGENTS, 
or from 


LONDON & BOSTON SECURITIES LIMITED 
125, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Telegrams: Natfit, Piccy, London. 























At times like these 
an investment in the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


gives you a real 
sense of security 


You know that each Pound you invest in the Planet 
will be worth a Pound the day you wish to withdraw it. 
And you can withdraw your money—wholly or in 
part—at very short notice. 


You can invest as much as £500 or as little as five 
shillings in the Planet, and you can keep on adding to 
your investment whenever you have more savings 
to safeguard. 


Interest is paid half-yearly. . 


The current rate of Interest is 33%. 
Equivalent, compared with taxable 
investments, to 


£4:16:6% 


Funds exceed £2,240,000. 
Reserves exceed £150,000. 


Founded 1848. 


Full details of the Society's service to investors from the Secretary, 


R. J. DAY, 17 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
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There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 


The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
: 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 1028) 
particular, of the setback in tanker freight rates, the com- 
pany’s results are decidedly good. Gross profits of the 
group have risen from £1,134,864 to £1,157,321, and although 
“the charge for tax is some £91,000 heavier at £279,607, a 
reduction in the depreciation. allowance from £318,101 to 
£205,701 leaves the net profit figure {£44,000 higher -at 
£672,013. This covers the dividend, which has been raised 
from 21} to 224 per cent., by a substantial margin; ships’ 


survey reserve receives £50,000, and {£200,000 goes to- 


general reserve. 

The company’s balance-sheet is very impressive. Analysis 
shows that the market value of investments, plus the surplus 
of liquid assets, alone are equal to the total issued capital, 
and as the replacement cost of the fixed assets exceeds 
£5,500,000 it is calculated that it would take: £9,000,000 to 
“duplicate the company’s present investments and equip- 
ment.” It is apparent, therefore, that the board’s decision 
to reduce the depreciation allowance is consistent with con- 
servative finance. During the past financial year, which 
ended on September 30th, certain assets were disposed of 
and, in view of the low valuation of the remaining assets, the 
board has understandably decided to cut down the annual 
depreciation charge to roughly £200,000. As for the current 
year, stockholders will be content with the board’s forecast 
that, although profits are likely to be lower, the dividend will 
be maintained. On a 22} per cent. dividend United Molasses 
6s. 8d. ordinary units yield 7 per cent. at the current price of 


21s. They are worth holding. 
*x * * * 


-Venturers’ Corner 


It is a certain sign of depressed markets that announce- 
ments of new issues of shares, even on attractive bonus 
terms, are followed by a fall in the price of the companies’ 
existing shares. What happens is that more shares have to 
be absorbed while demand is at a low ebb, and the immediate 
effect is to depress the price. In the long run, however, 











How a man with 


£100,000 


invests his money 


so as to obtain: (a) highest degree of safety 
compatible with (6) good return, say 54%, and 
(c) prospects of capital appreciation. A book 
of immediate and practical interest to investors 
of all classes has just been written by a lead- 
ing financial authority. It explains fully how 
the successful methods practised by the large 
financial houses and wealthy investors are 


equally possible for you. Fr R E E 


This book is available to you 


Send the coupon today for your free copy of this book 
PROVED SECURITIES LTD.; DEPT. $3, 42 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
I ama genuine investor with funds now available. Please send 
me without obligation your book on ‘ Balanced Investment’. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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when the absorption -process has. been completed, there jg 
often a good recovery in the market quotation provided 
circumstances surrounding the company are favourable. A 
case in point may be provided by Boulton Paul Aircraft $s 
shares, which have fallen during the past fortnight from 
8s. to 6s. gd. upon the news that the company is jssyj 
400,000 new §s. shares at 6s. each. The additional m 

is required to finance growing business which seems like| 
to bring a very substantial increase in profits during th 
current year. 

In the last accounts over 13 per cent. was earned on th 
5s. shares, although no dividend was paid, for the board wj 
decided to retain the profits in the business. Those profit, 
were earned on an order book which was less than half 
large as that which the company now has in hand, so that, 
even allowing for the bigger capital which will rank fy 
dividend, this year’s earnings should allow the board to pay 
at least 10 per cent. and put a substantial sum to reserve, 
In recent weeks the company has received considerable orders 
for its new designs in connexion with the Royal Air Fore 

‘expansion programme, and there seems to be every likelihood 
that its plant will. be kept fully occupied on Government 
work for a long time to come. Custos, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


More UNEMPLOYMENT 
ONE feels rather less confident that the bottom of the trade 
recession has been passed after the publication of the November 
unemployment figures. Unemployment is over 1,800,000 
again, with an increase on the month of nearly 47,000. A 
small increase in November is normal, but the present increase 
is roughly double the average November rise. It occurs, too, 
in industries like coal and steel, where it was not to be expected, 
It is easy to make too much of a single month’s figures. Indj- 
vidual industries have done better than was expected. Wool 
and cotton textiles and motor engineering are the outstanding 
examples this time. The trend of unemployment through 
the summer months was also fairly encouraging. The worst 
that can be said of the present figures is that they show that 
the summer recovery has been checked. The check comes 
at a time when there are several other unfavourabie factors 
in the outlook, political dangers, pressure against sterling, 2 
pause in American recovery, and, naturally enough, stagnant 
share markets here. ye 
* * * * 
CARRERAS 50 PER CENT. BONUS 

Carreras, the tobacco manufacturers, who make “ Black 
Cat’? and ‘‘ Craven ” cigarettes and tobaccos, have produced 
an agreeable surprise for an apathetic share market. A 50 per 
cent. share bonus is to be distributed in the form of “B” 
ordinary shares of 2s. 6d. nominal value. Thus the ordinary 
and ‘‘A” ordinary classes of capital, which are both in the 
form of £1 shares, are to receive 4 ‘*B” ordinary shares for 
each share held; the existing ‘‘ B ’’ ordinary shareholders will 
receive one new share for each 2 shares held. This distribution 
will absorb a nominal sum of £1,240,100 from the balance of 
undivided profits. ‘There was no share bonus last year, but 
the company has at fairly frequent intervals made bonus distribu- 
tions, and although this has greatly increased the amount of 
ordinary capital on which dividends have to be paid, it has 
been able to maintain a very high rate of cash dividends. 

The final cash dividend is to be 20 per cent. again, making 
35 per cent. for the year. The new bonus shares naturally 
do not rank for dividend until next year, but assuming the 
maintenance of the past year’s record profit, the company 
should have no difficulty in maintaining the 35 per cent. on 
the increased capital.. Earnings for the past year advanced 
by more than. £250,000 to £1,604,634, and after making 
increased contributions to staff funds, the undivided balance 
will be £1,484,681 against £1,206,671 brought in. 

* *x * * 


Barciays (D. C. & O.) PROGRESS 
The steady increase of the earnings and business of Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has been continued 
in the year ended September 30th, although trade recession and 
lower commodity prices have not provided a favourable setting. 
The net profit, after making provision for taxation, bad and 
doubtful debts and contingencies, was £439,244, against 
£431,209. The dividend has been raised to 6} per cent. 
Once again £175,000 of the year’s profit has been appropriated 
for reserves, contingency account receiving {£100,000 and 
reserve fund £75,000, whereas last year premises account 

received £75,000 and reserve fund £100,000. 
It is apparent that a higher proportion of the bank’s earnings 
have come from the less profitable field of investment, and a 
(Continued on page vi) 
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“THE fifth ordinary general meeting of the Gold Coast Main Reef, 


» When one considers the times we have been through, the value 


‘the company might have found itself in a most serious and difficult 


‘tunity of applying for notes in excess of rights is granted. 


Jater be put to the meeting to increase the nominal capital of the 


-Tuappim mines is detailed in the manager’s and consulting engineers’ 


approved. 


The available balance was £762,127, out of which a dividend had 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ee 


GOLD COAST MAIN REEF 


Ltd., was held on December sth at River Plate House, E.C. 
Major E. Seaborn Marks, who presided, in the course of his 
h said: The last twelve months have been a period of great 
difficulty, both politically and financially. The company had 
reached a position where its development warranted the installation 
of a treatment plant, but conditions were such that it was not con- 
sidered expedient to propose an issue to supply the necessary 
finance required. 

The Gold Coast Selection Trust, Ltd., for mere interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent. and a right at.a future date to participate in any 
jssue that was made, on the same terms as those offered to share- 
holders, agreed to advance us whatever money we required, without 
security, until such an issue should be offered to shareholders. 


of this will be fully appreciated, as, without. this source for money, 


ition. 

The board, after consultation with our friends, have decided to 
create £300,000 of. non-interest-bearing registered notes, to. be 
redeemed on March 31st, 1943, at a premium of 20 per cent. The 
subscribers to these notes will have the option of converting their 
notes into shares of the company on a basis of three shares for every 
£1 of notes held, that is, at a price of 6s. 8d. per share. Aisa ym 

t must 
be evident that this option is of considerable value, but whether or 
not the issue is taken by shareholders, the whole of the money will 
be forthcoming, as, again, our friends, Gold Coast Selection Trust, 
Ltd., have agreed to subscribe for any notes not applied for by 
shareholders. 

_To provide shares for the note conversion right, a resolution will 


company by £300,000 to £900,000. This increase will provide the 
shares necessary for the conversion of the notes and leave £75,000, 
or 300,000 shares of §s. each, in reserve. 

At the mining end of the business there is nothing but good to 
report and the eminently satisfactory position of the Bondaye and 


reports attached to the report before you. The average values and 
widths of the main ore shoots have increased as depth is attained. 
We have now developed a mine capable at the present time of 
an output of 6,000 tons per month, and on this basis of production 
we have, at the date of the accounts, sufficient ore to keep the pro- 
posed mill operating for over three years. 
The report was adopted and the proposed issue of capital was 





CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


THE ordinary general meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited, was held on December Ist at 20 Alderman- 
bury, London. 

Mr. John A. Agnew (the chairman) said that he was sure that the 
position presented would have occasioned the shareholders no sur- 
prise. The year had been one of extreme difficulty. In the early 
part the slump caused by the so-called “‘ gold scare” had continued, 
to be followed by doubt and uncertainty due to the depression on the 
other side of the Atlantic and, more recently, the European situation. 

The profits of New Consolidated Gold Fields, Limited, amounted 
to £1,221,439, against £2,214,610 for last year, a decrease of £993,171. 


been declared of 2s. od. per share (13? per cent.) making a total 
distribution for the year of 4s. per share, which enabled the Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, to pay a similar amount, 
carrying forward £35,425, against £30,933. 

On the Spaarwater property a more rapid rate of development 
could be expected, while on West Vlakfontein Gold Mining Company 
good progress was being made with operations there. 

Encouraging borehole disclosures were made during the year 
ended June 30th last on what had come to be popularly known as 
the ‘‘ West Wits Line.” An outstanding feature of the year had 
been the extremely gratifying results of development obtained at 
Venterspost, results which augured even better for the future of the 
property than the disclosures made in boreholes put down from the 
surface. Although the area in which development had so far been 
carried out was extremely small, relative to the whole Venterspost 
mining area, and almost negligible relative to the total area of the 
“West Wits Line,” the development results at Venterspost must be 
regarded as enhancing the prospects of the line as a whole. 

The Minister of Mines had just approved of a mining lease cover- 
ing an area comprising 4,769 claims situated on the eastern portion 
of the farm Blyvooruitzicht No. 71 and on the farm Driefontein 
No. 118, and Witwatersrand Areas, Limited, was taking the necessary 
steps to form @ company to acquire this lease. The new company, 
West Driefontein Gold Mining Company, Limited, would be the 
second company to operate in the western section. 

Last year he had been able to state that Witwatersrand Areas had 
entered upon a new stage in its career, and great progress had since 
been made. In the eastern section the first subsidiary, Venterspost, 
had shown such highly successful development results that it had 
been decided to proceed to production, which, it was expected, 
would commence in less than a year’s time. 








Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


No commission 

















The report and accounts. were unanimously adopted. 
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2 should- have for -reference a copy of Unit Trusts Directory. and 
2 Investors’ Handbook, compiled by A. E. Kavanagh, F.C.A, Price 
2 2/- from all Bookstalls or from 

4 UNIT TRUSTS REGISTRY LTD., 

> 55 Brown Street, e 193a Cannon Street, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WALTER SPENCER AND COMPANY 





CONSIDERABLY INCREASED TURNOVER 


THE second annual general meeting of Walter Spencer and Company, 
Limited, was held on November 30th at Sheffield. 

Mr. John R. Winskill (chairman and managing director) 3aid : 
Ladies and Gentlemen—I have pleasure in proposing that the 
accounts and balance-sheet as printed and submitted are hereby 
approved. 

I am very glad to say that the results of the year’s working justify 
the feeling of optimism that I expressed at our last annual meeting. 
You will see that the figure of profit is £24,301, as compared.with 
£22,389 last year. After setting aside an adequate sum for National 
Defence Contribution and income tax, we have opened a reserve 
fund with an amount of £5,250, and increased the amount carried 
forward to £10,581, and I might point out that these two items now 
form an amount equal to 16 per cent. of the capital. 

ADDITIONS TO PLANT 

You will observe that the plant has been increased during the 
year, and further additions are under consideration, so as to keep 
your company in the best possible position for increased and 
economical production. The amounts we have set aside will enable 
us to carry out these plans without further capital. 

Your directors recommend the payment of a final dividend of 
6 per cent., making with the interim paid on May 18th, 11 per cent., 
less tax, for the year. I think you will agree with me, in view of our 
future requirements and the unsettled conditions prevailing at the 
present time, that we are pursuing a wise policy in consolidating our 
resources and strengthening the position of the company. 

During the period covered by the accounts the turnover was 
considerably in excess of the previous year; the volume of business 
at the present has eased somewhat, but despite this I see no reason 
why the success of last year should not be repeated. I can assure 
you that the directors will do all in their power to make this possible. 
I must mention that our staff and workpeople have served us splendidly 
in helping to achieve this happy result, and we feel deeply indebted 
to them. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The retiring directors, Mr. Gordon L. Padley and Mr. K. G. Stacy 
Hatfield, were re-elected ; the auditors, Messrs. Hart, Moss and Co., 
were reappointed ; and the proceedings terminated with a vote of 

thanks to the chairman and directors. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 1030) 
smaller proportion from the mere attractive field of advances to 
customers. Investments rose from £28,334,085 to £32,651,955, 
while advances fell from £35,917,727 to £33,175,393. Bills 
discounted also fell from £11,108,285 to £9,860,321. These 
changes are the natural corollary of lower prices and trade 


recession. But the continued growth of the bank’s business 
is shown by the total assets of 112,873,412 against 
£110,006,923. 

* * * * 


WALTER SPENCER OUTLOOK 

Walter Spencer and Company, the Sheffield manufacturers 
of small tools, have done well in their first full year as a public 
company to earn 23} per cent. and pay II per cent. At the 
meeting last week the chairman, Mr. John R. Winskill, forecast 
a repetition of this success during the current financial year, 
even though the volume of business had somewhat eased since 
the closing of the accounts on September 30th. Further 
additions to the company’s plant are under consideration, but 
Mr. Winskill indicated that the conservative dividend policy 
which had been pursued would enable them to carry out these 
plans without further capital. J. Dom: 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Taid up Capital ... aoe ee cay oa ond £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund sue sve -. Pe ves ice £ 
Currency Reserve pes wns sal pie ete 100,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the ‘world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 
EVENINGS at 8.40. MATINEES, WED. & SAT.. 2.30. 


J. B. Priestley’s DANGEROUS CORNER. 


Cet i 


Commencing Boxing Day, December 26th, at 8.30. 
THE FIRST PRESENTATION IN LONDON OF 
Eugene O'Neil!’s MARCO MILLIONS. 
THE BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN, 














VERYONE recoils in horror at the numbers of 

civilians killed in Spain in a single air-raid. We 
are at peace, yet each week some 500 men, women, and 
children die here in the British Isles from consumption. 
Will you not help to save our people by a gift to the 
‘Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, $.W. 32 














CHRISTMAS! 


@ Plans are being made again this year to provide in the 
Institution on Boxing Day from 800 to 1,000 dinners (to 
include Roast Beef and Plum Pudding) for absolutely destitute 
men and women. 


@ Crowds of Slum Children in East Central London will be given 
Treats. Groceries, clothing, toys and tons of coal will be sent 
to the homes of the poorest of the poor. 

@ Please help the Committee to carry out this programme by 


sending a donation to William Wilkes, Secretary, 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 


‘oundced 1841) 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 


Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 





ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON + LIVERPOOL = BIRMINGHAM + MANCHESTER = CARDIFF + GLASGOW 
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* THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 324 
By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be Opened 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes cop. 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted,] 
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. rev. Undoubtedly, as you 


words). undress, for example. 


tingle? 5 

9. I suppose being violently 6. rev. Fishing-net. 
7 
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seamstress (three 


self-willed is an advantage to . rev. Bribed. 


the football player. . All it needs is a few pence, 


14. See 1 Across. 10. No, they are not so you can 


15. Tree whose roots bound é 
: together heaven and earth see what you are eating. 
and hell. zs. 3. . 
16. rev. with 20. Its time is 12 and 30. A spacious treatise? 
numbered. 13. Brief looks. 
18. Or rather, a fool ? 17. Yet dins (anag.). 
20. rev. See 16. 19. Sudden fall—in the market- 


place. 


21. rev. “ God said, ‘... New- . : 
It’s not right. 


ton be!’ and all was light.” 22. 


23. rev. Lear was famous for it. 23. rev. Unquiet moment ? 

25. Wig deriving from a South- 24. rev. Gives quality to a 
American country. musician, L 

26. Can’t you be vigorous wear- 27. rev. The right vehicle fora 
ing these ? drudge. 

28. The kind of a wave that 29. rev. No women allowed. 
goes to the head. 30. rev. See 12. 

31. rev. Freeze. 33. rev. See 3. 
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strokes—is first-rate ? 

34. **. .. like a cormorant.” 
35. Collection of choice pas- 
sages, 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 323 
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DOWN 
1. Bitter invective. 
2. It’s easy to find fault with 
this horse. 
. with 33. 
trickery. 
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Disappointed by 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 323 is Mrs. Evans, Y Fron, 
Peterston-super-Ely, Glamorgan. 
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“There is so much being written, and so few 
guides to help occasional visitors to books through 

the masses of them.’—T. FE. Lawrence. 





| 
| 


One of thé best guides is the 
BUMPUS CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 
5% for 13.5 74% for 26 ; 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


and 10% for §2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


Series discounts : 


23% for 6 insertions ; 


W.C. I, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 


PERSONAL 








14 aT IS IMPOSSIBL. E to have too many CLOTHE S, 
] BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 





LADY had £roo recently for a 15-oz. Georgian 
A Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, 7elegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W. 1. May 2437. 








ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. —UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
tives, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 





YENTLEMAN desires join Social Club where 
WJ subjects of vital interest are discussed.—Box A.749 








YIGHTCAP of comfort to a work-worn head— 
A TOM LONG pipeful ere you go to bed ! 


- 





UAKERISM.—Information and literature respect- 
Q ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
free on application to the FRIENDS HOME 


of Friends, c 
Friends House, Euston Road, 


SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
London, N.W.1. 





WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





ie NG SON, permanently disabled. Father 65 
i suffering from malignant growth. Mother under- 
nourished and in ill-health. Property lost and all 
possessions destroyed. Only income £3 a month. 
Details given. PLEASE HELP. (Case 105.)—Appeal 
§, DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
Green, W. 6. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 





HE National Union of Students of the Universities 
and University Colleges of England and Wales 
invites applications for the post of an ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY (male). Applicants must be university 
graduates, preferably not more than 25 years of age and 
with experience in Student Union administration. 
Commencing salary £200—{£250 according to quali- 
fications. Appointment subject to review in September, 
1939.—Applications giving names of three referees 
should be sent to the SECRETARY, National Union of 
Students, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1, not 
later than December 1gth. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





qc Bool FOR BOYS AND 
K TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information about School: 
in England and abroad forwarded free of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, r\-_ > Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


GIRLS. 





SECRETARIAL AND 


COLLEGES 


COMMERCIAL, 
TRAINING 


COLLEGE 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL 


Practical Training tor well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course. 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 





I ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 

4 (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

\ suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 








TRIANGLE Secretaria! Training College, South 


rVHE 
| Molton St., W.1. Founded rg1o. May. 5306-8. 





Lunch is served ! 


‘ APEREO PDD Gon, 


ly 


In February-or March you can close the 
windows and turn on the heat or you 
can get out of your deck chair and 
follow the chimes to lunch somewhere 
off Havana or Athens. It’s all a question 
of whether you decide to go cruising in 
one of the Canadian Pacific luxury 
liners ; whether you want to turn your 
back on fog and sleet and turn your 
face to the sun. 


THREE CRUISES TO SUNSHINE 


Empress of Australia: to Cherbourg, Madeira, 
Bridgetown, Trinidad, Panama, Jamaica, Cuba, 
Miami, Nassau, L: asPalmas. From Southampton, 
Jan. 21. 38 Days from 73 Gns. 

Duchess of Atholl: to Las Palmas, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Miami, Nassau, Madeira. From 
Liverpool, Feb. 18. 35 Days from 62 Gns. 
Empress of Australia: to Cherbourg, Algiers, 
Tripoli, Egypt, Cyprus, Syria, Rhodes, Turkey, 
Greece, Sicily, Italy. From Southampton, 
Mar. 3. 


31 Days from 53 Gns. 





For further information or reservations apply 
your loca! agent or Canadian Pacific, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2, 103 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3, and at all principal cities. 


LECTURES 


_ RALISM AND CURRENT PROBLEMS. 
SIX LECTURES art 8.15 P.M. 

In the CAXTON HALL, VICTORIA STREET, 

5.W. 1 (Near St. Fames’s Park Underground Station). 





No. 3.— DECEMBER ISTH. 
CENTRAL EUROPE 
by Proressor R. W. SETON-WATSON, F.R.Hist.S. 
Chairman: Mrs. CorBett ASHBY. 
Reserved Seats for each lecture 2s. ; Unreserved rs. 
(reduction for the series). Tickets and Syllabus on 
application to the Lecture Committee, L a PARTY 
ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W. 1 (WHItehall 
8762), or may be obtained at the Hall ~ the evening 
of the Lecture. 


YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL 
' Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. ~Sunday, 
December 11th, at 11 a.m., Moritz J. Bonn, D.Sc.: 
* The Problems of Appeasement.” 6.30 p.m., Concert 
Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors welcome. 


SOCIETY, Conway 





EDUCATIONAL 





N OORE’S, Tutors.—Highly qualified men 
1 and women tutors. All subjects. Reasonable 


fees.—Moore’s, 34 Nortolk Place, W.2. PAD 1701. 








GIRLS’ 


D* 
Recognised Endowed Schoo! for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive tee for board, tuition and books. 


SCHOOLS 


WILLIAMS’ SCHOC mr 
NORTH WALE 


AND COLLEGES 


DOLGELLEY, 





¢ HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls trom 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual exeminations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 





| alata COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, NEAR 
LA ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Headmistress : Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. Cantab. 


Chairman: Sir Ronald Macieay, G.C.M.G. 

Examinations for Junior, Senior, and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from £40— 
£80 per annum from four to six years, will be held in 
March, 1939. Candidates must be under 15 on 
January 31st, 1939. Exhibitions may also be available 
for girls of ability who do not reach scholarship standard. 
Normal inclusive fee £144 per annum.—For further 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examina- 
tions to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. 
All games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. _ Illustrated pros- 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND -COLLEGES 





YT. EDWARD’S SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP 
\ EXAMINATION will be held on May 30th and 
31st and June ist, 1939. Scholarships are two each 
of £100, £70, £50, and several Exhibitions of £30. 
There are also Clerical and Service Bursaries.—Further 
information may be obtained from the Bursar, 
St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


so 


TRAINING 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL 


LLEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford., 
Rintat Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 


teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA. 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
DANIELLE DARRIEUX 
m her latest and greatest French triumph 
“KATIA” (A) 
Princesse Marthe Bibesco’s, world famous love romance. 








| ERKELEY, Berkeley St. May 8&s05.—PIERRE 
FRESNAY in ‘‘ Alerte en Mediterranee’’(A). Also 
MARTHA EGGERTH in “ Zauber der Boheme” (A). 


VL M pte? a ry. 2.30 p.m., Sunday, Dec. 18th. 
NANDEL in IGNACE. 
"7 Ane comedy of military life. 
Members only.—Apply Skc., 31 Poland Street, W.1. 
Ger. 4122. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &¢. 


ARTIC -LES “AND STORIES. 
. ooklet ree. 
’ Fuiess Gate, W.8 





EARN TO WRITE 
L' Make spare hour 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 








ITERARYTypewrtg.,Trans.,&c.,promptiyex., MSS. 
Als. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. .—Miss N 
McFarv.ANne(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde., n-Sea. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 

as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 23% for 6 insertions ; 

5% for13; 7$%for26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 

















CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


abe RECORD TOKENS FOR CHRISTMAS, CHRISTMAS: HOLIDAYS 
A eae 


An E.M.G.. RECORD TOKEN is a passport to 
pleasure for lovers of music, and makes a perfect com- 


bined greeting card and Christmas gift. Tokens are CHANGE OF 


issued by us for any amount and we will exchange them 
for records of,any make. If the recipient is unable to 
visit us at Grape Street, we will send the records of his ADDR ESS 
choice by post—making no charge for inland postage on 
ten shillingsworth or more of records. 2 ~ e: 

E.M.G. Hanp-Mapr GRAMOPHONES, LtD., 11 Grape Subscribers who W ish THE 


Street, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 7166-7. SPECTATOR a on 


JAFFA ORANGES, case 150 Large Juicy 18s. Case a new address for the Christmas 
e 80 Large Seedless Grapefruit 18s. Case half 
Oranges, half Grapefruit 19s. Carriage paid. Cash holiday are requested to supply 


with order.—SuUNRIPE Fruit, V9, Liverpool. 


EE ——— particulars by 12th December, 
WANTED TO PURCHASE to the Sales Manager, 


— THE SPECTATOR, 

















EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST z 5 
R PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REIVEW 99 Gower Street, 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) London W "te 1 

| Ge 





























FOR THE TABLE, &c. 








7 MAS Turkeys, best 12/6, 16/- each, to largest 30/- HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
ws cocks ; fat Geese 8/-, 12/6 each ; best Chicken and 
Ducks, 8/-, 10/- pair, trussed, post paid ; no tariff on. 
—NorAH DonoGHuE, Manor Farm, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). 
—Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 








MISCELLANEOUS | ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 

water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A.. 

R.A.C, Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 





] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MAnNaAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





)DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
'4Crescent. Tgms.:‘‘Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 








CARPETS AND RUGS 


RICHARD SAUNDERS, of 19 Duke Street, EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
St. James’s, S.W.1, sells cld carpets from Persia, the ; pra eae cae 
Caucasus, Asia Minor, Turkestan and China. Prices | Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 


range from £2, £3, £5 to £20, and rare specimens at _ and HOTELS managed by the , 
higher prices. Without exception all rugs are interest- PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 

ing native pieces and were not produced for export ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

These will outlast the modern product, which are P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEorGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
inferior in materials, colour and desizn STREET, W.1. 





CARPETS AND RUGS MAKE EXCELLENT 
GIFTS. 


¥OUTHSEA.—SOLENT priv. Hotel, South Parade, 
, facing sea, fascinating views ships.—Brochure. 








AVE you anything to sell > Readers having anything 
ij to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many | FVORQUAY, SEASCAPE HOTEL.—Beautifully 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- | . situated ; central position ; established 20 years. 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per | Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. Our 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, | reputation for good English fare has always been a 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by | noted feature. Individual diets studied. Hot and cold 





‘Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 inser- | water ; radiators, gas or electric fires ; central heating 

tions: §°% for 13: 73° for 26: and 10% for 52.] throughout; lounges sunny and well heated; com- 

fortable beds. Hard tennis court, croquet, miniature 

_ golf course, games’ room, garage, private park and 

7 MAS IN SPAIN will again be grim but by buying gardens. Reduced Winter terms. Summer terms 
2 Xmas gifts at the Spain Shop you can help the | rom 34 gns.—Resident Director: Mrs. HARRISON. 


Spanish people. Spanish, Chinese, Czech, Indian and 
Russian goods in great variety; pottery, groceries, vee . mm Pe: Sapa wie 
novelties, books Christmas cards, &c. Food parcels fare cba re LTD., 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 
can be sent as Gifts to the Spanish people.—SPAIN —Room and breakfast 5s., one night only 5s. 6d. 
SHop, 71 Shaftesbury Avenue (near Piccadilly Circus), | or 30s. weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
W.1. Gerrard 4987. 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 
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PUBLICATIONS 





——. 
Heo month over 28,000 people read The East End 

Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rey, 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E.1. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF.—(Perths). STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. ? 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH. (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VaALtey, 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES 
98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PTTLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKs 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE. (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote1, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 

—ROSLYN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL, 





HIEF ADMINISTRATION 


LONDON, W,C.2 
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